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BEYOND HIS REACH. 


BY GEORGE C. MAXWELL. 





Gwendoline,” that; as I knew, 
was hig’ #ister, ‘‘ is made me 
promise; to behave myself. 
‘You're a detrimental, Jack,’ 
she says; and heaven knows 
uy fj ' 4 Ag As 8 that’s all Tam. I wish I was a 

Ay Ms un Mh ns ee » cattle-dxiver in Texas.’ 
n/ Ut in Vil Uy, iss on ; Them, inva, lithe while, the 

dy ‘Poor fellow: began again. 
«When I fitst knew..Alice,”’ 
he said, “T thought she cared 
for me, ‘at. least, a little. We 
were. down at Cromlie Hall, 
}\ wlone, together,. But*just as I 
_ began’ to“hope, she grew dis- 
| tant; they/d been talking to her, 
Be: and bullying her; and that 

HEN‘ I \was. Din a yearjago, 1} drove me to the States.” 

wentedown to WarWickshire, with Jack ' Cromlie Hall was-a. fine, old’-place; built about 
Ainslie. His sister -had.married one of. the } two hundred years ago.. The. great hall, sixty 
county magnates, there, and we had pe invited { feet square, and as many high, was in the centre ; 
for a week’s hunting. ‘ two spacious drawing-rooms being on one side, 

I had known Jack, in the United States, ; while the dining-room and reception-room were 
which’ he had visited, to try and. forget’ a hope- ; on the other: I found the ladies; and some of 
less love affair. | “You see she’s beyond my : the gentlemen, drinking five o’clock tea in this 
reach,” he said, after we had become oa. ; hall, whén we arrived. Lady Alice was not 
“T might as well aspire to the moon.” And } there, however: she was not yet in from the 
then he went on to say how the lady inf question | hunting field, it was. said. But at dinner she 

wis the only child and heiress of the Earl of ‘ appeared, lovely enough to justify even Jack’s 

hide, who had a rent-roll that mounted into ; eulogies, a very miracle of beauty, In the eve- 
the hundreds of thousands, while he himself had { ning she sang, and sang divinely. Later, I was 
nothing but his commission in the Guards. ‘I } presented to her, and found her charming, full 
don’t mean to say that my family isn’t as:good as } of archness. We had quite a chat, in a corner, 
his, at least, as we count those things in { and I fancied she blushed a little, when I men- 
England,” he added; ‘but for all that, as I’m ; tioned Jack, which I did purposely, to see what 
absolutely'a beggar, she’s beyond my reach.”’ ; she would do, or say. 

So now I was in England, and the, train was; I told this to Jack, when we were alone in the 
rushing towards Cromlie Hall. I could hardly ysmoking-room, after everybody else had retired. 
believe it, till I saw Jack, sitting so woe-begone, } ‘‘ Perhaps she likes you, even yet, Jack,”’ I said, 
in the opposite corner. § Go in, and try. Never mind what they say. 

“She’s to be there, you know—Lady Alice, I 3 In my country, you know, we don’t consider 
mean,” he said, dolorously. ‘‘ Only it’s no good. * anybody beyond our reach.’’ 
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* Ah, butiit’s different 
here,” sighed Jack; 
“and. then I’ve partly 
given my word. Did 

you see that young fellow, a bit of a dandy; who 
took her in to dinner? Well, he’s the new Duké 
of Grosslands: just came into his title, with a 
million a year. They’re going to marry her to 
his Grace. He’s dead in love, as you see, and I,”’ 
savagely, ‘‘ I’m going to the devil.” . * 
“Gwendoline has been at me again,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘‘She made me promise not to go 
near Alice, on hunting days: his Grace, it seems, 
is always to be her escort: I wish I had the 
fellow,” emphatically, ‘‘out on one of your 
western plains; I'd pound his sheep’s face for 
him, confound him.” 
A day passed: Jack, loyally, avoided Lady 
Alice, though his eyes were constantly following 
* her. More than once I thought I detected her, 














on ‘her part, watching him. On the third 
morning, I was up early, for I hadn’t slept well, 
and going out.on the terrace, was surprised to 
see Lady Alice, dressed in ‘her hunting-habit, 
feeding?the peacocks, in front of me. I was 
about to advance, and address her, when I saw 
Jack coming around the further end of the house. 
* Poor fellow,’”’ I said, ‘‘ let him have his chance: 
perhaps she has come out, at this early hour, 
hoping to meet him: I trust she has.’’ With 
these words, I turned, and went noiselessly in at 
a side door. 

I saw no more of either until we mounted for 
the meet, when Jack came out, and rode by my 
side. Lady Alice had gone ahead, attended by 
the duke. We dropped a little behind. Then 
Jack said, excitedly, 

“Congratulate me, old fellow. After all, I 
half ‘believe she cares for me. You saw our 
meeting, this morning. I kept my word with 
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Gwendoline: I didn’t seek Alice: it was pure 
gocident; but I wasn’t going to refuse what 
fortune threw in my way. Still, it’s no use: 
they'll never let me have her. But it’s hard 
lines.” 
wiped away great drops of perspiration, which 
ad started out on his forehead. 

We found a fox at Beechy Hollow. The run, 
that followed, will be talked of, for many a year ; 


and one of the foremost, in that run, was Lady ; 
Alice. I have seen scores of fine horsewomen, 


‘but never one her equal: 
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was off like a rifle shot. 
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looking, disconsolately, eee. his rapidly re- 
ceding mistress. ‘‘They can’t blame me, now, 
for joining Alice: it would never do to let her 


3 go unattended ; good-bye, old boy.” 
He took off his cap, as he spoke, and } 


He gave his mare her head, as he spoke, and 


The powerful animal 
had been ee with difficulty, all along, 


and now rushed on,' as if knowing exactly what ’ 
; his master wished. Jack reached the stream, 
; while the duke was still. struggling to pull 
; his horse out of the ditch. With a careless 





she sat firm, yet supple; 

and went like a Diana. 

The chase led us first to 

Cross-cut lane; then ty N 

Alder copse; and so across 

the country, for miles, as 

straight as the crow’ flies. 

It soon threw out all, 

exceptthe most daring; but Baal 

among these was Alice; 

and, of course, the duke had 

to follow her. 

“ Hang the fellow,”’ said 

Jack, ‘‘ he rides like # ead; 

but then he’s superbly 

mounted, On such a horse 

& his, any fellow could 

keep up with Alice.” 

The huntsman and . 

others were in front ; 

and the duke close fess 

and Jack and I some dis- 

tance behind. Suddenly 5 
_ the huntsman came to a 

stiff fence, with a hedge, 

and a bit of water beyond. 

It was-worth a month out 

of one’s life to see him take 

that fence, followed by the 

two other red coats. The 

duke, as he and his fair 

companion approached it, 
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was a trifle in advance. 
But his horse, somehow, as he took the leap, 
caught its foot in the top rail, and came down, 
the fence crashing after, his Grace being 
pitched, head-foremost, into the water beyond. 
Lady Alice, following close behind, went over 
like a bird. For just one instant, she seemed 
about to pull up. But seeing that the duke had 
already recovered his feet, and was unhurt, she 
gave a gay nod, and dashed on. 

“By Jove, he’s had a spill: Don’t he look 
like a drowned water-rat ?”’ laughed Jack, grimly, 
asthe duke, dripping, and woe-begone, stood 





nod, Jack was over. I thought I saw Lady 
Alice look back, and slacken her pace, when 
she recognized Jack. At any rate, Jack was 
soon up with her. The last I beheld of them, 
they were taking a tremendous fence, at the 
top of a hill, far off, side by side. 

I had made a detour, so as to avoid the water, 
for I was not particularly well mounted, and 
now I glanced behind me. The field was quite 
3 deserted. Most of the hunters had taken what 
} they thought would prove a short cut to where 
i the fox would probably be killed. Even the 
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aula; who had now pon his horse out. of the ‘ 


ditch, had turned off, apparently satisfied that 
Lady ‘Alice ‘was too far ahead to’ be- overtaken, 
and was obviously going home: | I. resolved, 
however, to keep on. Jack and Lady Alice had 
long been out of sight, but 1 pounded steadily 
ahead, and so came, at Jast, to the: huge fence, 
which I had: seen them take’ together... As my 
horse was quite unequal to the leap, I turned 
aside for a gateway, which I observed to the left. 
I had just passed through, however, when, to my 
horror, I bebeld Lady Alice, a little to the right, 
lying at full length, on the turf, alone, and 
seemingly lifeless, her hair all loose. 

L-was about to hurry up, when I noticed Jack, 
runfiing, With his hat full of water. Evidently ; 
he had been td a springysomewhere near. .He 
fell on his knees*by Lady Alice, sprinkted ‘the 
water.on her face, 

thee pring hery,.in the } 


stir, and, With 

a shiver, look 

and then sm 

Jack’s face. 

ever forget 1 

ture of that To 

“<T am. not wi nite 
here,” I said, with a 
shrug of the permet 
ders, to myself, ‘and | 
turning my mae | : 
head, I rode 

lessly back, th’ E 
the gafe, and away. a: = 
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and pichafed her hands ‘at 


HIS, BEACH. 


That evening, as I was dressing for dinner, 
Jack burst into my room. 

“By, Jove, old boy,”’ he cried, ‘you're 
trump. I saw you, atthe gate, just as you stole 
off. Alice don’t know you were there. Give me 
your hand... Any other. fellow would. have 
blundered in, to ask what he could do to help. 
You’ve made me the happiest. man alive. Alice 
won’t. marry the duke: she’s loyed me, all. the 
time, she says: she’ll wait forme, if necessary, 
for years ; yes, till doomsday. Something, you — 
know, must turn up—bonanzas you call ’em, in 
; your country, that make, poor devils rich in a day? 
We You. know how I caught up to her,” he went 
on, after hé had taken, breath. “She had. smiled 
; at me, over her shoulder, with a saucy, meaning 
{ool as muchvas to say she'd, heen riding p 

posely to ‘pil the duke. . But she. didn’t, say a 
word.” We ‘kept on, thud, thud, up the hill—T 

} never knew horses go so before—till we reached 
; the fence at the top,, My,,old »mare went, over, 
{all right, but ‘hers stumbled somehow, and great 


’ ne heavens,. there the beast. was, rolling over ; jand 

















“BENEATH THE HARVEST MOON.” 











A BEVERSION. 
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“You know the rest. I tried to rouse her, 
and then ran for water, and just as she was 
coming to, I saw you—” 
He broke off. Then hegan again. 


I didn’t break my word. Good luck, or Provi+ 
dence, rather did it. Perhaps, if Alice had had 
time to think, she wouldn’t have betrayed herself. 
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yacht, off Spezzia. All three bodies were washed 
ashore. The girls, his daughters, are at Nice, 
alone; for their mother is dead, you know. It 


$ will Kill them.”’ 
«J don’t care now,” he said, ‘for all of them. : 


‘* Are you their nearest relation? Can nobody 
else, but you, go?” I asked this, with a sudden 
thrill. 


‘‘ Why, of course: there’s none nearer; but 


They've bullied her beyond words. But she; I'd go, all the same, if I wasn’t: poor dears!” 


was surprised, you see; she says, with blushes, 
she hardly knew what she said, or did: 
thank God, the truth has come out! ‘Now that I 


crowd. We'll trust to heaven, ‘There are clerk- 
ships, aren ’t there, in the gift of this stupid old 

ent of ours? ' Places at Somerset House, 
and other beastly holes? I know fellows, who. 
belong to my club, who live in that way. I'll 
write to my uncle, this very night, and see if he 
can’t get me @ clerkship; and then I'll cut the 
service; and we'll marry, and live in‘a two-pair- 
back. “My lord has influence—” 

“Youruncle? Mylord?”’ I interrupted, with 
some surprise, for though I had known Jack so 
well, I had never heard him talk of such a 
relative. The fact il, atts thidrough-bred Englishmen, 
so far as’my experiéhive goes, never do. 

“Oh! yes. Lord Arlington. “Didn’t ‘you 
know? One of the best old boys going.’ ‘But 
you see he bee two sons,'and any quantity of 
daughters, a’ 80 no money to spare; and I 
wouldn’ t ask him ‘td help me, ‘except in some 
way like this; and I never thought of a clerk+ 
ship before—” 

Just then one of the most extraordinary things 
happened, so extraordinary that it altogether cut 
short Jack’s sentence. So extraordinary, that, 
if'I had not’ witnessed ‘it;"I would not lave 
believed it. There was a knock at the door, and 
w telegram was lianded to Jack. = 

“Great heavens,” ‘he cried, as he read it. 
was pale &s a co: The paper rattled in his 
shaking hand. '* “The poor, fathetless~ girls! 
Who will nara them? I miust'be off—to-night 
—at once—’”’ : 

“ What isit?”? I sieked, 

“Read it)” he. answered: “Wo, I can’ tell 
You, quicker. My unclé; ard’ his two sons 
thihk of it--Have been Jost, in’ a gale; in ‘his’ 


He 


only, ; 





“‘Then you are Lord Arlington,” I said. 
He stared at me, in a dazed way, for a moment. 


3 Evidently, up to this instant, he had not remem- 
know that she loves me—I’ll defy the whole’ 


bered that he was the heir. His entire sympa- 
thies, big-hearted fellow that he was, had been 
enlisted for his cousins. 

“Why, good God, so‘I-am,”* he cried, and sank 
into a chair, shaking all over. 

After a few minutes he rallied. 

“T take heaven to witness,’ he said, “that I 
never thought of this. I’d'go back to yesterday's , 
despair, and you Know what that was, sooner 
than that my happiness should be bought at such 
a price. Yes! I must start, to-night. Bat I 
must see Alice. She promised to meet me in the 
conservatory. Oh! my poor cousins.” 

I have not much more to tell. Of course, in 
due timé, there wis a wedding: Of course, too; 
it was a yery'splendid one, as became that of 80 
great an ‘h¥iress as Lady Alice. There were 
eight ‘Bridesmaids, and ‘amiéng the guests were 
six dukes, though, alas! his Grace of Grosslands 
was ‘not one of them. 

“Yack, with'thd liberality that’ had always dis- 
tinguished’ hfth, generous-hearted fellow that he 
was,even when poor, settled a competent income 
on eack of the orphaneddaughters of his uncle. 

Only the ‘other day Thad a letter, dated Arling- 
ton ‘castle.’ It was from Lady Alice. 

«Jack has hurt his right hand, by a bad fall, 
in the hunting field,’ she wrote, ‘and asks me 
to be his amantensis.’ He says you must come 
ovér, this winter: he will take no denial ;' and I 
also lay my commands on you. We are as happy, 
Jack bids me’ sty; as it is possible for any two 
poor idiots to be: in all which I concur, except 
the idiots. “Do comé!."F shall never forget that 
you had the good: serise to’ tell him—foolish 
féllow—that' nothing’ could’ be’ Bzyorn His 
Reacu.”’ 
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A REVERSLON. 
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BY, CHARLES KELLOGG FARLEY. 


How ar all things would be, 
Vou. LXXIX 


Ir Etta’s love were only giv'n, 


Instead of going up to heay’n, 
Why, heav’n would come to me! 





THE EGYPTIAN AMULET, 


BY MRS. M. SHEPFEY PETERS. 
CHAPTER I, + months later, she wrote. to her brother, ‘It hag 
THrovucH that greatest, of all mysteries—the } been a great success: your daughter is the toast 
mystery of Death—the life of Berenice Labordie ° , of the town, My husband’s nephew, and heir, 
was ushered in, for her mother perished in giving | } with many others, is mad in love with her; and 
birth to her. ; sometimes I think she is not indifferent to i. 
‘Poor chile!’’ said the old nurse, Marian; yet she is so wayward, no one can tell. It ual 
Hagar, as she took the infant in her arms. But ; be an excellent match for both. We have quite 
later, when the babe throve and grew more beau- ; set our heart on it.” 
tiful, and sprightly, daily, she esceimed, $6 dis Berenice’s eres as well as her affections, 
chile’s goin’ to be a most uncommon one.’ 3 $ puzzled her aunt. m8 day the girl was bending 
Her father, prostrated by grief at first, and ; over a case of wah in madame’s cabinet. 
then immersed in the scientific studies of which; ‘Oh! where did you get this, aunt Marie?” 
he was so fond, awoke, after some years, to find > } suddenly exclaimed Berenice. ‘It is Cleopatra’s 
that he had a daughter who was almost & young ; } veritable asp, I dgclare. 
woman, an®@ who had grown, like all the women Madame Dejarnette’s brow contracted, omi- 
of his race, richly, darkly beautiful. nously, as she looked at the antique ring, which 
‘Phere was a legend of an Egyptian ancestress, her niece held up to the light. The design was 
who had been won from the banks of the Nile, by. ’ common enough, a serpent, wound into a coil, 
his grandfather, one of the French savans, who } with its head slightly Creeley, | There was, however, 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt. Now when he; it seemed to Berenice, a peculiar glitter in the 


saw Berenice’s warm coloring, the unfathomable 
depths of darkness in her eyes, her, southern ex- 
wherance of vitality, and her glowing beauty, the 
idea, occurred to, him, persistently, that she must 
have inherited her tropical type;of beauty from 
that mythical, great-grand-dame, rather than from 
her Creole parentage on the Louisiana bayou, 


On the young girl herself, the Jegend exercised 
She read. every book : 


an irresistable fascination, 


green enamel of the scales, and a strange glow in 
3 the emerald eyes, which appeared to watch her, 
as she tured it about. a aol 

‘‘ Where did it come from, aunt Marie?” 

“Tt is uncertain,’ returned, madame, in her 
iciest tone. ‘‘It is said to be a family relic.” 

“T thought so,” triumphantly. ‘Cousin 
Allyn, what: will. you wager, that it did not once 
grace the finger of, my Egyptian grand-dame, 


to be found in her father’s library, on the customs ; Or, who knows,” with a significant shrug, ‘‘ per- 


and antiquities, the creeds and religious ceremo- 
nials, of the ancient Egyptians. .. The doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, especially, attracted 
her, while it filled her with horror, 

« What if my soul is the soul of, Cleopatra, or 
even of one of her maidens, dwarfed and distorted 
by its passage of two thousand years through rep- 
tile, bird, and, beast, into, poor, littie me,’’ she 
said, ome day, to her father, who listened aghast, 
For, the first time, he. had.a glimpse of the odd 
ideas, developing in ;his daughter’s brain, in 
their isolated life on the bayou plantation. 
‘* What was to be done with her?’’ was the ques- 
tion, which now began to perplex him. 

A visit from his sister, Madame Dejarnette, at 
this juncture, answered the query. .The fashion- 
able lady listened to the story, and answered 
briskly : 

“1 will take her to New Orleans. A winter 
there, a1 ef beaux, will cure her.” Two 


haps, my, grand-sire may have robbed seme 
mummy of it, for his bridal offering.” 

‘‘ When will you tire.of that; Egyptian nonsense, 
Berenice ?’’ cried madame, irritated, 

‘‘In my.,next,two thousand. years. probation, 
perhaps,”’. returned Berenice, smiling; . ‘‘ But 
aunt; Marie, do/give this ring: to me... I will be 
absolutely miserable, if you do not.” 

“T shall give it to Allyn; to present: to his be- 
trothed,” replied madame, playing a bold card. 
“If it is an Egyptian amulet, it will make an ap- 
propriate gage. @amour. ,. Don’t you think, so, 
Allyn ?” 

Young Dejarnette looked quickly at Berenice. 
But her face was bent over the casket, into 
which she had tossed the ring again. Allyn 





»2 quickly picked it up. 


«“T shall never give this to anyone, unless you 
} will accept it, Berenice,” he whispered, holding * 
out towards her. 
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“Thanks,” she answered, without glancing up. 
« But the virtues of the amulet would be annulled, ; 
for me, I fear, by the conditions of the transfer.” } 

«There need be no conditions,’ he answered. 
«] think the ring should be yours, as it is a fam- 
ily relic. Anyhow, I quit my claim of it in your 
behalf.” 

Still she would not meet his eyes, or stretch 
forth her hand to take the ring. 

«When you know that I am finally conquered, 
you can send it to me, « la Cleopatra, in a basket 
of figs,’ she said, with a nervous laugh. 3 

“Very well,” and he pocketed the jewel. “I > 
will patiently bide my time. But, in the interim, ’ 
I shall wear the ring about me, Berenice, as an 
amulet, or charm, to it any other than myself 
being your conqueror, dear.”’ 

She flashed at him alaughing glance of defiance ; 
but abruptly changed the conversation; and ’ 
nothing more was said about the ring for months. 

When winter was over, madame proposed a 
summer in Europe. ‘It will not only perfect 
Berenice’s manners and education,’’ she wrote to 
her brother, “but by throwing her and Allyn 
more continually together than ever here, it 
will further our joint views.” The father as- 
sented, and the party of four set sail, monsieur 
and madame, Berenice and Allyn. After some 
months spént in visiting London and Paris, they 
settled down im Dresden. 

Here Berenice was as’ great a “success” as 
in New Orleans. Her admirers were counted by 
the score, and madame began to fear she had 
made a mistake; for they monopolized the girl’s 
time, and even thrust Allyn into the back-ground, 

, or rather he withdrew of his own volition. He 
was a proud man, and said : 

‘“‘If others can win her from me, let them. I; 
will, at least, give them 4 fair field. But if her 
heart and soul have need of me, she will recognize 
it; when the time comes.” 

One morning, at breakfast, Berenice said’: 

“y going, to-day, did you know it, with a 
party, t6 visit the Museum of Antiquities ?”’ 

“Who is to chaperone the party?’’ enquired 
madame. 

“Oh! Madame DeSelden,” Berenice answered, 
with a laugh, “and she is a regular grimalkin of 
a chaperone, you know.” 

“But about your escort, my dear?” 

Berenice turned a swift, half-mocking glance 
towards Allyn. ‘Mr. Alfriend offered his ser- 
viecs, but I declined making an engagement. 
Indeed, I told both him and Mr. DeSelden, 
that I had reserved this special occasion for you, 
cousin Allyn—if you choose to avail yourself of 
the honor.’’ 
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Madame looked gratified; monsieur smiled, 
Allyn glanced up enquiringly, for of late she had 
.Yather snubbed him. 

Her merry eyes faltered a trifle, and she 
blushed. 

“To tell the truth, I have a selfish reason. 
They tell me that one of the mummies has & 
serpent ring, that, from the description, must he 
exactly like yours. I want you to come, so that 
I may compare them.”’ 

«But the ring is at your service.” 

Berenice blushed again, for she remembered 
what he had said about it, months before. She 


’ drew back. 


“Oh! no, I couldn’t take it, you know—” 

She broke off embarrassed. Her uncle, at this 
moment, interposed. 

“ But I’m afraid, dear, if you don’t borrow it, 
you can’t make the comparison, for I want Allyn 
to go to Berlin, this afternoon. I’ve had a tele- 
gram about some business there—”’ » 

‘“‘Nay, nay,” interrupted Allyn, ‘seeing how 
the face of the girl fell, ‘the train doesn’t start 
till late, and I'll have time to go, for awhile, to 
the museum. You shan’t be disappointed, Bere- 
nice.” The smile, with which she repaid him, 
more than compensated for the equivocal reason 
she had given’ for asking his escort. 


CHAPTER‘ II. 

Ax hour of two later, they were going through 
the Grabersdlil, where the mummies were kept. 
Miss Labordie felt a‘thrill, half of horror, as they 
walked on past monuments, and sarcophagi, with 
their ghastly inmates. This feeling deepened, 
when she ‘left behind the ram-headed sphinxes, 
with the emblemati¢ suns betwixt the horns, the 
colossi of porphyry, and the lotus and papyrus 
symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt, and began 
to approach the gravestones, and all the other 
accompaniments of Egyptian burial. Before a 
sarcophagus of granite, the party stopped at last, 
to hear the eminent antiquarian, who went with 
them, decipher the hieroglyphics carved within. 
These, he éxplained, described the appearance of 
a departed soul, at the’ judgment, before Osiris, 
and the goddesses Isis and Neptiti. 

“ What is this?” asked Miss Labordie, putting 
her ‘finger upon a phonetic Tepressatelton of a 
sacrificial offering. 

“That,” said ‘the antiquarian, “is a steer, 
being offered for the repose of the soul.” 

“TI stippose no one offered a steer for the 
repose of my soul then,’’ whispered Berenice, 
over her shoulder, to Allyn Dejarnette. 

«And I am @lad none was offered, as your 


‘ 
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spirit and mine are wandering together, at this ; She glanced shyly towards him, but there was 
time,”’ he replied, in the same tone. an excited look in her eyes, which he did not 

Berenice turned her face quickly away, and} like to see. ‘‘No,”’ she said, and laughed ner- 
followed their guide to the next sarcophagus. ; vously, ‘I em this. Berenice, you see; and can 

This was a large one, also of granite, only it ; wear no other ring but hers.’’ 
was covered with painted hieroglyphies. These; A sudden resolve compressed his lips. 
were deciphered, as representing the dead,; ‘All’s fair in love and war,” he quoted, 
watched over by Anubis and Amente, and the in- j banding over the mummy. 
scription was a prayer to Anubis for a delightful; The antiquarian, and the rest of the party, led 
burial, and repose for the kingly Rechs, etc. Just i by the guide, had passed on to a group of monu- 
beyond, in a curtained alcove, on two. pedestals ; ments, at the entrance of the astronomical hall, 
of porphyry, was an ornate grave-chamber of ala- ; The sarcophagus of alabaster, was, as we have 
baster; and within lay.a hideous, swathed mum- } said, in a curtained alcove. Allyn and Berenice, 
my, the one wearing the serpent ring! for the moment, were alone in the recess. 

‘Let me have the relic,” whispered Berenice } “What are, you doing?’ the girl asked, 
excitedly to Allyn, as they bent forward to behold } ; suddenly, and an exclamation of fright and 
the ghastly sight. ; horror burst from her lips, as she saw that. Allyn 

Dejarnette gave her his ring, and ag soon as } }had slipped the mummy’s ring off, and was 
she could, without attracting attention, Berenice : fitting his in its place. ‘Don’t, oh!. don’t,” ghe 
laid the ring close against the one worn by the }; protested, vehemently. ‘‘The penalty must be 
mummy. Directly she stepped back to Dejar- 3 something awful.” 
nette’s side. ‘Therefore, the reward should be in propor- 

‘‘ They are exact counterparts,” she -whispered, ; tion,” he said, offering her the ring. ‘‘ You will 
‘« How very strange!”’ not surely refuse that, for which I have dared so 

‘‘Whystrange? Thousands of diamond crosses } much.”’ 
are made, after the same model, in this age. But Berenice shrunk from the ring, shivering, 
The serpent, you know, was.an object of worship, ae... If,’ he said, smiling, “your spirit is a 
with the old Egyptians, and, its,emblem was as } wandering one, from this beautiful Berenice, let 
common as the cross is with us.” }mine be united with it, by this symbol deemed 

Nevertheless, even he could not altogether } sacred in her day.” 
reason down a thrill of superstitious wonder, as “A horrible fatality would rest upon aeeh & 
he heard the savant’s rendition of the hieroglyph- } betrothal,”’ the girl said, shuddering _ again. 
ics and bas reliefs on the alabaster burial chamber, } ‘“‘ The ring would be a deadlier asp than that of 

“The characters,’’ affirmed, the antiquarian, } Cleopatra, for I would die a daily death, with 
“represent the mummy. to be that of a beautiful } my finger encircled by a.trophy won as from the 
maiden of the court of Ptolemy Anletes, . The } dead. How could you be guilty of such sac- 
first syllable of her name, you see, is represented } rilege? Give me the other ring back again.” 
by a basket—(Bir) in an oval shield—the other He smiled triumphantly. 
characters are, many of them, the same as those for “You. will take the other ring then, and 
the name, Cleopatra, to whom there is an allus- } acknowledge yourself conquered ?” 
ion, lower down. Hence, the maiden’s name of But Berenice was not yet prepared for uncon- 
was Berenice, and her connection: with the a Prevag.cs surrender. “Twill meyer accept 
daughter of Ptolemy was an intimate one,” this one,”’ she said. ‘ Replace it, we will 

Berenice looked at Allyn,, with wide open, talk, 80 some other time, of what is to. be done with 
startled eyes. yours,” 

‘‘ Perchance,”’, she whispered, only. half-jes- Seeing her resolved, he was about to obey, 
tingly, ‘‘the maiden was grieved to death, by the i" when they observed the guide returning to we 
loss of her beautiful queen, and_so was invested }for them, .Berenice was at .once nervously 
with that sacred emblem of the asp, I wonder anxious, lest their fraud should be discovered. 
if the mummy, in the British museum, supposed “Let us go forward to meet him,” she urged, 
to be Cleopatra, wears a ring like this,, Maybe parition the example. 

5 


not.. Perhaps your ring is Cleopatra’s, after all; }, ‘‘ But,’ protested. Dejarnette, Sirring her, 


and that ring, and that mummy maybe me, and ; ‘‘I will—I must reeover the ring.” 

my ring, Who knows?’’. With a shiver, half- ‘< Another day, we may have a better chance,” 

affected, half-earnest. she said, hurriedly, as the guide joined them. 
Settle the. point, dear, by making this ver They were thus constrained to rejoin the rest 


ring,” urged Allyn, in a whisper. 


. 


of the party; and awhile later, Allyn was 
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compelled to make his way to the train. Mean- } sation. 


time, he had been unable to re-exchange the 
rings. But in making his adieux to Miss 
Labordie, he managed to transfer the one, taken 
from the mummy, to her hand. 
with you,” he whispered. ‘But for heaven’s 
sake do not try to make the exchange till I 
return. The attempt is more than hazardous.” 

Berenice felt strangely dejected and forlorn; 
when he had finally departed; and her:adorers, 
Alfriend and DeSelden, found her so uncompro- 
misingly perverse, that they were at last con- 
strained, in self-defence, to attach themselves to 
other ladies of the party. The ring, all this, 
while, weighed heavily on her conscience; and 
despite Ailyn’s warring, she determined to try 
to replace it. 

No opportunity presented itself, however, until 
the entire party, grown weary of sight-seeing, 
were returning through the Grdbersaal, on their 
way out from the museum. Loitering behind the 
others, on pretence of examining some curious 
bas reliefs, Berenice found herself alone, as she 
reached the alcove, where the alabaster sarco- 
phagus reposed. Slipping behind one of the 
pedestals, she stood quietly until all the party 
had passed into-the next apartment. Then she 
emerged from her hiding place; and though the 
mere idea of touching the hideously shriveled 
beauty was horribly repugnant to her, yet the 
desire to recover the amulet of her Egyptian 
ancestress was so strong, that it overcame this 
emvtion. 

It was but the work of a moment to lift the 
blackened, parchment-like fingers, and draw off. 
the bauble she coveted. But as she hurriedly 
tried to restore the other ring, she was suddenly 
startled by the slamming of a distant door. The 
echoes, resounding about the arched galleries and 
rooms, made her spring to her feet in nervous 
trepidation. Both the rings slipped from her 
grasp, and falling to the floor; vanished together 
into a remote corner. The sound she had heard 
warned her that her friends were leaving the 
museum; nevertheless she resisted the impulse 
to fly in pursuit;' and kneeling down, groped 
about in search of the rings. She recovered both, 
but with difficulty, ‘after a prolonged search, for 
the. evening shades were gathering, and in the 
thadowy alcove, only the sense of touch was left 
to guide her. But which was hers, and which 
the mummy's? For the life of her she could 
make no distinction... With a hap-hazard guess, 
she slipped one upon the dead finger, and, deter- 
mined not to risk again the loss of the other, she 
thrust that on her own finger.’ But as the circlet 








grasped the flesh, she felt a sharp, stinging sen- 


The pricking was so sharp, that she 
looked for the cause, and waa surprised to pet- 
ceive that the serpent’s head, usually erect, was 


bent down towards the finger. Moreover, the 


‘* Tt will be safer } mouth was slightly open, while a slender, 


pointed tongue protruded, and pressed against 
the delicate cuticle beneath. A pain, simulta- 
neously; crépt up her arm. 

| @Whet'can this mean?” she said, with a queer 
trettior. She took a pin, and lifted the head of 
the serpent, which sprang into place, with o 
click, showing that it had been hinged on a hid- 
den spring. Not the tiniest puneture, however, 
could she perceive. The skin@appeared but 
slightly reddened; and laughing$at her momen- 
tary fear, she rapidly pursued ltr friends. 

Through the Grabersaal, and the next division 
leading into it, she hurried, but only, when she 
reached the hither entrance, to find the great 
door fastened. 

A shiver of horror quivefed through every 
nerve at this discovery. Was she, indeed, shut 
in alone, with all those awful surroundings, this 
dead and resurrected past? She shook the bolt 
vigorously, calling aloud in desperation. Only 
the reverberations answered, echoing and echoing 
down the halt, dying in shrill, sepulchral whis- 
pers among the tombs and sarcophagi of the 
Gribersaal. In vain she made effort after effort to 
be heard. <‘ Will nothing,” she cried, ‘make 
them hear, without ?”’ 

At last, she desisted, and crept away from the 
barred door, feeling faint and sick in the oppres- 
sive air of the closed vaults. Virtually, she was 
buried alive. 

“But surely,” she said to herself, ‘it cannot 
be for long. The rest of the party will miss 
me presently, and will return to search for me. 
Or Monsieur, or Madame Dejarnette will wonder 
at my absence. Ah! I forget,’’ she exclaimed, 
wringing her hands. ‘I told madame that I 
would spend the night with Rose DeSelden. If 
only Allyn was'at home! He would be sure to 
find me. Great heavens! if all those peopleshould 
conclude that I have returned, in my drosche, to 
my hotel, and never stop to ask about me.” 

But after awhile she rallied, for she was natur- 
ally courageous. She was not one to fear insen- 
sate stones, néither the equally insensate mum- 
mies. The vaults were dusky, though, and the 
hideous monsters’ of marble and granite, looked 
ghastly enough in their uncertain outlines. 

Berenice remembered to have observed a bench, 
in the @ribersaal, where she might rest awhile, 
for she was beginning to feel faint and sick, and 
thither she went. She now began to feel a 
numbness in the left arm, and remembered to 
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have read that such was the effect of a sting of } 
the asp. She recalled, too, what she had read of 
the, poisoned serpent-rings,.se often exhumed 
with mummies from Egyptian tombs. Had she 
received a deadly wound from thering? A train 
* of the wildest fancies passed through her brain, 
which appeared to her to. be illuminated with 
flashes of light. She seemed to be growing-eom- 
scious of a sort of affinity with the disemipdied 
spirits of the encoffined dead about her; it was, 
indeed, as if her spirit was, endued, with the 
faculty of holding converse with those, which had 
once been enshrined in the mummies, and buried 
in the sarcopha&gi of those around her. 

Her feeling -@flanguor deepened. Bodily she } 
was lulled intowa repose, of infinite depths and | 
delightsomeness. Mentally she was conscious of 
new faculties of enjoyment awaking within her. 
Phantoms, like vague dreams of lands and people 
unknown, but familiar; phantom-like proces- 
sions; strange ahd awful rites. of religious 
ceremonial; songs without words; birds of bril- 
liant plumage; a flora and fauna of another age, 
and another world than hers, all these passed 
confusedly before her. There was a land of 





cloudless skies, and a blazing sun ; vast cities, 
with odd and splendid temples, having shrines to ? 
terrible gods; wastes of tideless waters bordering 
stretches of glistening, desolate sands, 


All. was 
a blending of indistinct outlines. Yet she could 
not mistake the huge pyramidal shapes, mor the 
quarried cliffs teeming with the tombs of Egypt's 
dead: these were as landmarks in that realm of 
vagary. She knew herself to be one of the vast 
multitude of souls, who, their spell of embaimment 
broken, had returned to the Nile Valley of Unrest, 
there to begin anew the pilgrimage of centuries. 
+‘ T am.dead,”’ she whispered to herself, with 
stiff, pallid lips. ‘‘The sting of the asp has 
stolen away my life, and now another shall have 
possession of the spirit, which this body prized } 
so much. Will Allyn love her as he has loved 
me? Will he, oh, Sphinx—thou who canst read 
the riddle of the Universe.”” For she had thrown 
herself, in her vision, prone between the forefeet 
of the majestic guardian of the Nile, and was 
gazing up into the calm, unmoved face, upon 
which the storms of ages might beat in vain. 

‘* Ask of thyself,” syllabled the stony lips, in 
reply. 

Then came a change of vision. 

The Grabersaal was before her, once more; but 
she was dead upon the settle. The serpent ring 
was on her finger, and its poison was coloring 
the marble hand, with its cyanotic tint, So 
Allyn would find her she knew, when he returned 
from Dresden. Yet, her spirit seemed to be in 
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no sort of bondage to Death, as it floated among 
the phantom groups, gathering in the Grabersaqi, 
With Rechs, to. whom the gods had ‘given g 
peaceful sepulture; with Hathor, the beloved of 
Osiris; with Sesostris and Rameses, her kings, 
she held free converse. They spoke to her of 
the judgment to come, and tbe sacrificial offering 
made for the repose of her soul, in the yielding 
of her life to the fangs of the sacred serpent. 

And more distinct than all, there hovered 
about her the aerial form of Berenice, the 
Ptolemaic beauty. Together they paused beside 
the still, white figure on the settle. 

“T am thyself,” said the phantom beauty, 
smiling. ‘Thy beloved didst release me from 
the bonds of Death in withdrawing the ring, and 
now shalt thou wear it, and repose for more than 
two thousand years, while I shall stay my 
pilgrimage with him, whom thou hast loved. 
Behold the swathes and spices, guarded by the 
asp. On the couch of alabaster shalt thou dream 
thy dream; for now I wake to joy.” 

Then it was that the aerial Berenice enveloped 
the pulseless maiden on the settle, who stirred, 
as in a pleasant dream, while a horror of great 
darkness féll upon*the bodiless spirit of the 
luckless Berenice Labordie, for whom thought 
and feeling were alike involved in a coma of 
supreme unconsciousness. 

She knew nothing—felt nothing more ! 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue tides of life, without, ceased not to flow 
against the walls of the museum. But the flux 
and reflux may have gone on for hours, days or 
weeks, for all the reckoning kept, by the mute 
inmates of the vaults. At last, however, the 
shadows of the night, that deepened to impene 
trable gloom in the Gribersaal, were suddenly 
illumined by a glare of lamp light, flashing 
through a wide door, suddenly flung open. 

‘* Here she is, asleep on this bench,’’ said the 
guide, ‘in a voice, which, breaking upon the 
profound hush, might have been mistaken fora 
trump of Doom, by Rechs, or Rameses. 

‘* Ah, yes, here she is, poor, tired, frightened 
darling,’’ whispered Allyn Dejarnette, who, for- 
tunately, had missed his train, found that Bere- 
nice had not come home, and had been in search 
of her everywhere 
softly, laying his hand on ‘the dark braids. 
‘* Berenice, Oh! what does it mean?” 

For though the heavily fringed lids trembled, 
and were then lifted, and Berenice fastened 8 
pair of bewildered, questioning eyes upon him, 
there was no joyful recognition in the gaze, n0 


Berenice,” he called, 
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surprise, not even’ a pleased’ anticipation’ of ; mummy seems horribly’ familiar, ' as though’ it 


félease from her dreadful imprisonmént, 
He tried to assume a cheerfulness he did not 


« Why, Berenice,” he said, in a tone of jest, 
«you look as if you have had a vision. Your 
eyes have such a far-seeing gaze.” 

She shivered, rising to her feet: A second 
later, she glanced down at her finger, and at the 
fatal ring. Dejarnette’s look followed hers, and 
his face grew radiant, for he supposed it was his 
ting, and that she had put it on, voluntarily. 

“My darling,” he whispered, as the guide 


néved off on a tour of inspection; and he bent, } 





had, at sometime, been to me a prison house of 
doom. Take me away. What power is it— 
what—” 

She faltered, in her rapid gait, and leaned 
against him heavily.’ Then he saw that she had 
fainted. 

Lifting her in his arms, he bore her from the 
building, called ‘the carriage, and drove rapidly 
to the hotel. Her terrified aunt summoned, 
immediately, the best medical attendance the city 
afforded. But, alas! the vagaries of that night 
in the Gribersaal were but the beginning of a 
seemingly interminable train of wild fancies, all 


and kissed the hand, wearing what he supposed ;‘turning on Egypt, and Cleopatra, and ghosts of 


was his betrothal gift. “My own Berénice. 


the dead Past. For many weeks, indeed, Bere- 


My life shall be bound with yours, now? Bf'this | nice hovered close upon the confines of insanity. 


same emblem of Eternity.” 
For the first time, she smiled at him, but in an 
odd sort of way. 


“ Yes,’ she said, ‘the ring has bound our } 
lives together, though the asp stung your Bere- ; 


nice to death. See, where the poison entered, to 
steal her from you.” 

The finger she extended towards him showed 
only a tiny blue splotch close to the ring. There 
was no puncture, not even the cicatrice of a 
wound. He looked anxiously at her face. The 
change in its expression was certainly peculiar. 
Had her awful surroundings turned’ her brain, 
in the few ‘hours of her imprisonment in the 
Gribersaal ? 

' “Berenice,” he said, tenderly, ‘you have 
only been dreaming, dear. Forget these horrid 
visions, and 1ét ‘ts g6' hence.” 

She passed her hand over her eyes and fore- 
head in a dazed kind of way, but walked beside 
him obediently, ‘almost as a sommenibulist would. 
Not even thé aight of the mumiiijes, ‘by which 
they were passing; seemed to arouse any feeling 
in her, until just as they came alongside of the 
alcove, and the light of the guide’s lantern flared, 
for an instaft, on the ghastly fice of Ptolemy’s 
court beauty. Then, as by a sort of awful fas- 
cination, Berenice’s gaze was turned upon’ the 
alcove. She saw the blackened, swathed figure, 
and the parchment-like fingers; and the rays of 
light seemed to inform, with.yenemous life, the 
sinuous contortions:of the asp, and its glittering 
emerald eyes. 

Uttering a shrill, sharp ery of terror, the girl 
turned swiftly, and clung to Allyn, shivering and 
trembling. 


“What is it, dear? , What is it?’ he cried, 
shielding her on his breast, ._..,,, 

“I know not,'’.she panted, urging-him on. 
“Only the serpent charms me: And that fearful 





Brain fever, the doctors called her disease, at 
first. Yet when the fever-thirst was slaked, the 
fountain of memory, almost the well-spring of 


‘youth and life itself, seemed to have been lapped 


up by its tongues of fire. Things the most 
familiar had grown unreal toher. Remembrances 
of places and people, even the dearest, came to 
her only as ghostly shapes. And it was long 
before this passed away. 

She grew more richly beautiful day by day, it 
is true; and her fresh charms, and graces of both 
body and mind, enthralled anew her lover. And 
to the fervor of his affection, she gave an an- 
swering ardor of devotion. But no hue of health 
returned to the cheek, and the lovely form grew 
daily more attenuated, nay, etherealized. Even 
when Allyn Dejarnette had made her his bride, 
not the tenderest care his love could lavish upon 
her, neither the balmy skies of Italy, nor the 
health-giving Spas of Germany, could win her 
back ‘to strength, or subdue the unnatural lustre 
of her eyes. 

“Her native air, and the quiet and good 
nursing of her own home, might effect a change,” 
decided the baffled physicians, at last. 

So they bore her back to the Louisiana bayou, 
and she was placed once more in the care of the 
faithful Marian Hagar. 

“She’s been bewitched,” said the super- 
stitious Hagar, watching the languor and debility 
of her charge. ‘‘She’s, seen onnateral sights, or 
she’s got a charm workin’ in her veins.” 

‘‘Whar did she git her snake?’’ she asked, 
suspiciously, of madame, one day. ‘It ’minds 
me ob dese Voudoo sarpints; ’clar to gracious, 
ole miss, ef it don’t.’ 

Madame Dejarnette started, then smiled at the 
folly of her own superstition,, but still she took 
the trouble to explain to Hagar the legend of the 
Egyptian relic. 
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Old Hagar nodded her head. Marian Hagar nodded her head, well pleased, for 
« Egypt’s in Afica, aren’t it, ole miss?’ | Berenice’s restlessness vanished, and her rare 
Madame assented. smiles grew more and more frequent. Allyn was 
“Then there’s Aficans in Egypt; an’ whar jubilant at the change, without knowing the origin 
Aficans is, thar is Voudoos; an’ whar Voudoos is» of it; while madame herself, if sceptical, was dis- 
thar is snakes, an’ pisen and sich. She shan’t } creetly silent. One day, Hagar said, earnestly ; 
wear dat ring more’n twenty-four hours longer, ¢ «?Twere dat ring, ole misses, ’twere de mis- 
sure’s you’re born !’’ : erbul snake, what had done put a charm on de 
Madame, may have found herself infected by : ‘chile. What wid de sarpint, dem Egypters, and 
Hagar’s superstition after all: at least she did ‘de Voudoos and Aficans, ’twere de. debbils own 
not open her lips to betray the contemplated { ‘ work we had to fight agin for her.’’ 
robbery. é Be this as it may, health and strength returned 
Hence, that very evening, while Berenice slept ‘ to Berenice. Moreover, as the lapses of memory 
her sleep of utter exhaustion, the Egyptian { ; were filled in with more. pleasing reminiscences, 
amulet vanished from her hand. Madame. ex- 3 the recollections of the vision of the Gréibersaal 
pected her to be ineonsolable at the loss of the ° ; faded into indistinctness,. or were crowded back 
ring; but it was Allyn, who made the only } among the brighter vagaries of her fevered brain, 
lamentation. If his bride regretted it, she made} So the fateful peried of her life was safely 
no allusion to the fact, beyond an occasional ; bridged, and Berenice Dejarnette blossomed into 
uneasy touching of the blue circle; that marked : a lovely realization of Berenice Labordie’ 8 beau- 
her now empty finger. teous maidenhood. 
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BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Yes! here is the house—and you have the key; 
We are home once more—but wait, I say. 

I am suddenly cold, and I cannot see— 
Let me sit, and so rally my strength, I pray. 


Crueler, may be, and more unkind. 
How weak we are’when we think we are strong! 


How foolish one is to run away, 
To dream by flight he will cease to remember. 
You tho’t I was stronger? Well, so did I, For the sorrow we leave behind in May 
Strength seemed to come in the great sea’s roar. Is always iting us in D b 
But I faint and tremble and almost die, 





When I think what is waiting inside that door. 


I almost forgot as I walked by the sea, 
I seemed so small, and the sea so grand. 
But the same old sorrow is waiting for me . 
There on the +h hhoald with + et: pohol hand 





The same old sorrow I left behind, 
Sadder from being shut up so long, 


~—nnw 





It is better to walk with it day by:daypen 
To wander with it from. roem.to, neomgy 
Until its terrors shall wear away, 
Abid we gro Wied its face of gloom. 
Wel, tuto. thecsey—I am ready nw; 3 
I will not;he cowed by the eyes of pain, 
And strength will be giyen to me somehow 
To fight my battle all over again. © *” 





‘‘BENEATH THE HARVEST: MOON. 


BY MABGARET FRANCIS. 


I mean her sweet voice in the hall; 

I see her bright form on the stair; 
Her subtle presence; too, I feel 

In grace and blessing everywhere. 


Ah! happy nights when, by the sea, 
Beneath the harvest moon we strolled. 

Ah! happier yet, that night of nights, 
When first our mutual love was told, 


How sped ye, surnmers once of yore, 
That knew not of her look or smile? 

How winters, without charms like hers 
The weary hours to beguile? 





Is it @ year, but one short year, 
Since first I'won her for my own? 

Oh! Death! though other homes you waste, 
Spare mine, Oh! leave me’ not alone! 


Soft eyes, that answer to my gaze, 
Dear little hand that now I hold. 
You're mine, yes, wholly mine, to-day, 
What e’er the future may unfold. 


Let sorrows come, let tempests break— 
_T'll think atili of that moonlit sea, 

When, hatid in hand; we strolled; and first, 
Your dear, dear love was told to me. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT THE SERENADE. 


BY ‘*JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.’’ 


Wett, as I wus a-tellin’, Lucinda Moony stood i 
there, a-tremblin’ in her nightgown, without a ; 
sign of & shoé, nora ‘stockin’ on her feet, nora 
bonnet on, nor nuthin’. 

“Why, for the land’s.sake, Lucinda Moony,” 
says I, ‘what is the matter? Why are you here 
at this time of night, and in this condition ?” 

“Why,” says she, a-tremblin’ like a popple 
leaf, “ there is the awfulest goin’s on up to ‘our 
house that ‘you ever see. There is murdeérin’ 
a-goin’ on. Lial has been murdered in cold } 
blood,” says she, a-wringin’ her hands, and 
groanin’, and iithin’ like a wild woman. 

“What makes you think so?’ says I. ‘‘What 
have you seen?- Have you been hurt? Where is 
Mandance ?” ‘says I. 

“Qh, Mandy has gone over to Duggets, to 
oust them tip! Oh! oh! them awful words! 
They are a-ringif’ through my ears yet'!’” says } 
she, a-ringin’ her hands, and growin’ wilder. 

Says I firmly, but kindly, “Lucinda Moony, } 
try to be calm, and compose yourself down—tell 
me jest what you have seen,” says I, “and heerd, } 
and how it begun.” 

“Wall, in the first place, Mandance and I, was 
Yousted up out of sleep, by hearin’ a noise down 
th the yard, and we got up, and peeked through 
the winder, ‘and we see seven or eight men, wild, 
savage-lookin’ men, a-prowlin’ along through the 
yard, and some’ of *em ‘walked with canes—I 
persume they had swords in ’em, Mandy thought 
she see the swords, bloody swords—and as we 
stood there a-peekin’ ‘through the blinds, we see 
’em prowl their way‘along round the house, to- 
wards Lial’s winder. And then a minute or two 
after, we heerd the awfulest sounds we ever heerd, 
the most fearful and agonizin’ ; I spose it was Lial 
a-groanin’, and screechin’ when they killed him. 

“And then they seemed,” says she, after 
a-ditchin’ her breath, “to all sereéch out, and 
yell’ the most harrowin’ and blood-curdlin’ 


| 


sounds ever heerd. Mandy said she-knew they } 


was Injuns, no other race could have made stich 
hideous and unearthly noises. She said she had 
heerd that Injuns gin jest such awful and melan- 
choly yells, when they wus on the war-path. 
Wall, them awful sounds took every mife of our 
strength away ; we stood there tremblin’ like two 
leaves, till finally we made out to totter down the 


‘I do? 





back stairs, and she run to Duggets’es, and I 


started acrost the lots here, for we thought the 
hull neighborhood ought to be rousted up. Iam 
most dead! Oh, poor Lial! poor Lial! And his 
wife and children happy to home! Who will 
carry the awful news to’em? He was probably 
killed, before I got out of the house. _ I thought 
I suffered, when. I lost my husband and four 
children within a year. But this goes ahead of 
anything I ever.see, so harrowin’ and awful. To 
have Lial, my only brother, killed right under 
my ruff, and I couldn’t help it! Oh! what shall 
What shall I do?” 

I see she wus jest a-tumblin’ over into a histori- 
cal fit, and I laid her down on my bed, and broke 
it to her gradual, what the trouble wus. And 
then she had the historicks harder than ever. 
She broke out into a laugh, so loud that you 
could hear her cleer to the road, and then she 
broke out.a-cryin’, so you could hear her, ctcetery, 
and the same. And then she would claw right 
into me, and tear, and rip round. Why, she 
tore .my nightgown from top to bottom, and 
ripped off two-thirds of the border of my night- 
cap, and tore at the sheets. I happened to have 
on a pair of fine anes, some worn, but good and 
sound, and she ‘yanked at them sheets, and tore 
’em, as if they wus gauze. 

But, good land! she didn’t know what she 
was a-doin’, she was so full of the historicks. 
She was jest a-pullin’, and teerin’ at the bottom 
sheet, when Josiah Allen came a-meachin’ in; a 
meachin’er-lookin’ creeter I never beheld. And 
from what I learned afterwards, well he might 
meach. And as bad as he looked, he looked 
werse when I says to him, says I, 

“‘T told you, Josiah Allen, to let well enough 
alone, but .you wouldn’t, and you can see what 
you have done with your serenadin’, and foolery, 
you have killed Miss Moony for what I know, 
and,’ says I, in still sterner axents, “a hull 
piece of factery cloth won’t maké our } 8 good.” 

Then Josiah groaned awful, and , ‘shys I, 
‘* What more effects have followed’ o on after your 
serenadin’, I don’t know.” 

Josiah kep’ on a*groanft? pitifuler, and pitifuler, ~ 
and I see then that his ‘ead was all bruised up— 
it looked as if he had been pelted with somthin’ 
hard, there was a hunch riz up oyer his left eye, 
as big as a banty’s egg, and it was a-swellin’ all 
the time, stiddy,and constant. 

f (125) 
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Well, from that night for five nights right 
along, I kep’ bread and milk poultices on it, 
changin’ from lobelia to catnip, as I see the 
swellin’ growed, or diminished. His sufferins 
was awful, and so was mine, for the first three 
days and nights, I thought it would mortify, do 
the best I could, it looked that black and angry. 
His agony with it was intense, and also with his 
mind, his mind bein’ near the swellin’, made it 
worse mebby, his mortification, and disopoint- 
ment wag that overwhelmin,’ and terrible. It 
was the water-pitcher, as I heern afterwards, 
that Lial had pelted him with. 

I spose from what I heerd afterwards, that 
they had the awfulest time that was ever heerd 
in Janesville, or the world. Lial jest th®ewed 
everything at ’em he could lay his hands on. 
Why, them old men was jest about killed’ He 
pretended to think they wus burglers, and 
tramps, but I never believed it for a minute. I 
believe it maddened him to be waked up out of a 
sound sleep, and to see them eight old creeters, 
makin’ perfect fools of themselves. 

Some think that he had been kinder sot up by 
somebody, and made to think that the Janes- 
villians wanted to make monéy out of him, and 
cheat him. And he was always dredful quick- 
tempered, everybody ‘knows. And some think 


that he thought it was a lot of young fellers 


dressed in disguise, a-tryin’ to make fun of him, 
callin’ him Elial, he ‘always hated the name of 
Elial, and had felt above it for years, and wrote 
his name E. Wellington Gansey: But as he left 
on the first train in the mornin’, I don’t spose 
we shall ever know the hull truth of the matter. 

But, anyway, whatever was tlie cause, he 
bruised up them old mén fearful. ‘Elial was 
strong and perseverin’, and a good calculator, or 
he never could have laid up the property he had. 
Every blow hit jest where it would hurt the 
worst ; he pelted them old men perfectly awful. 

‘They, had composed a lot’ of verses—over 
twenty they say, there was of ’em—that they 
was a-layin’ out to sing to him. They ‘didn’t 
sing but three, I believe, when the first boot hit 
*em; but they say they kep’ on singin’ the next 
verse, bein’ determined to molify him down, till 
they got so bruised and battered up, that they 
had to flee for their very lives. The verses run 
like this: 

Who did from the Qhio come? 


To visit round in his,old home? 
And make the neighbors happy, some ; 
Elial. 


. 


With melody we him will cheer, 

And keep Flial Gansey hére. ‘. 

Who is this man we love so dear!?! 
Elia. 


If music sweet as can be had 
Can soothe thee, make thee blest and glad, 
Then never more shalt thou be sad 

Elial. 

I spose it was jest at this very time that the 
wash-bowl flew, and struck old Bobbet in the smal] 
of the back, and crumpled him right down, he 
was sort 0’ bent over the accordeun. They didn’t 

; play the accordeun all the time they was singin’, 
2s I have been told, but between the verses, jest 
after they would sing “ Hlial,’’ they. would play 
a few notes sort o’ lively. 
It was Josiah’s idea, as I heerd afterwards, 
; their taken the accerdeun, they couldn’t one of 
?em play a tune; but he insisted it would look 
more stylish to have some instrument, and so 
they took that old accordeun, that used to belong 
to Shakespeare Bobbet, 

They had planned it all out—they had boasted 

} that they had, got wp something in their own 
; heads, that hadn’t never been heerd of in Janes- 
ville, and well they, might say so. 

Well, there wusn’t one of them old fellers that 
was good for anything for the next month. 

Elial’s folks, try to make the best, of it, they 
say-now that Elial always did when he was first 
rousted up out, of a sound sleep, act; kinder lost 
and,crazy.. They. tell that now, to kind.o’ mouth 
it over; but I.think, and I always shall think, 
that, he hnew jest who he was a-hittin’, and what 
he was a hittin’ ’em with. It was the glass soap- 
dish that struck old Dugget’s nose. And I wish 
you could have seen that nose for the next three 
weeks, it used to be a Roman, but after that 
night it, didn’t look much like a Roman, 

Elial’s boots was the yery best, of leather, and 
they had a new fashioned kind 0’ heels, some sort 
o metal or ether, and Cornelius Cork says they 
hit as powerful as any cannen balls would; he 
goes lame yet. . You know, the shin-bone is gne of 
the tenderest, hones in the hull ‘body to be hit, 

It. was the boot-jack that hit the editor of the 
Angor’ses head. His wife was skairt most. to 
death about him, and she says to me, she had 
come over to see if she could get some wormwood. 

“He never will get over that boot-jack in the 
world, I don’t believe.. His head is swelled up as 
big as two heads ort to be,’’ she says, says she. 

And says, I, ‘‘ It always happens so, don’t it; 
the weakest spot is the one that always gets hit.” 

I was, sorry for her as I could be, . And I gave 
her the wormwood, and recommended her to use 
about half-and-half smartweed. . Says.1, ‘ smart- 
weed ig.good, for the outside of his head, and if 
it strikes in, it won’t hurt him none.” 

But gs bad as it wus for all the rest, it wus the 

; worst for Josiah Allen, as bad agin. 
It wusn’t so much the hurt he got that night, 
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though I thought for quite a spell that it would 
have to be opperated on, and didn’t know but 
fi would prove to be his death blow. And it 
wusn’t so much our sufferings with Miss Moony, 
though them was fearful, bein’ up with her all 
that night, and workin’ over her to keep the 
breath of life in her, and she a-clawin’ at us, and 
a-ketchin’ holt of us, and a-laughin’ and a-cryin’: 
We had to send for the neighbors, we wus that 
skairt about her; and Josiah had to go after the 
doctor right in the dead of night, with his head 
a-achin’ as if it would split. open. 

And it wusn’t so much the thought of losin’ 
Filial, and money, though Josiah was dretfully, 
attached to both on ’em, more deeply than tongue 
can ever tell. But that wusn’t where the deepest 
piece of iron entered his soul. It was to think 
his singin’ had got callediso all to mort. He 
thought, he’ wus such a sweet, dulcet harmonist. 
He had gloated and busted, so over his lovely, me- 
lodious voice, and thought he wus goin’ to be ad- 
mired so for it, and then to think his singin’ had 
skairt two wimmen most to death, had skairt one 
into fits anyway, for if ever a woman had a his- 
torical fit, Lucinda Moony had one that night. 
And instead of his serenade winnin’ Lial’s. love 
and money, it had disgusted, him so, that he had 
pelted him most to death. 

Olt, it was a fearfully humiliatin’ blow to his 


vanity, - The blow on his forward ,wusn’t.to be { 


‘ 


compared to the severeness of the blow unto his 
vanity, though the swellin’ on, his forward 
swelled up bigger than a but’ nut, 

Yes, I have seen Josiah Allen in tryin’ places, 
time and agin, and in, places calculated to make 
aman meach. But meyer, never did I see him in 
a:place of such deep meachin’ness and, gloom, as 
he -was.' that, night,.after he come ,home with } 
Dr, Bombas. he wus,.at the very time, 


the very night, ‘when he had lotted on bein’, cov- 3 


ered with admiration and glory, like a, mantilla, 
there he wuz, lookin’, oh! so pitiful, and meek, 
bowed, doywm -by., pain; contumely; and. water 
pitchers. ,..And, he. happened to pass by the bed 
where Miss. Moony .Jay,:and.she bein’ blind with ; 
RR. AN hom oh Bim. and called him ’ 
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‘*Mandance.’’ She clutched right into his vest, 
and held him tight, and says she: 

‘‘Oh, Mandance! Oh! them awful voices! 
Oh! them terrible, sereechin’ yells. I can’t for- 
get ’em,”’ says she: “they are ringin’ through my 
ears yet.” 

And there, Dr. Bombas and the neighbors 
knew all ‘about, what it wuz that had skairt her 
so—there they stood, arlaughin’ in their sleeves 
(as it were). And Josiah standing there, lookin’ 
as if he would sink. 

Yes, Josiah Allen was in a hard place. But 
he couldn’t get away from her, so he had to grin, 
and, bear it. . For we couldn’t onclench her 
hands, she had a sort of a spazzum right there 
a-holdin’ him tight. . And, every time she would 
come to a little, she would call him ‘‘ Mandance,”’ 
and yell about them ‘awful, blood-curdlin’ 
screeches,”’ It was a curious time, very. 

Well, she got better, after « while. Dr. 
Bombas give her powerful doses of morpheen, 
and that quieted her down. 

But morpheen couldn’t quiet down Josiah 
Allen's feelin’s, nor ease, the sore spot in his 
vanity. No, all, the. poppies that ever grew in 
earthly gardens couldn’t.do it, He never will 
stand out a-serenadin’ agin, I don’t believe. 

I haint, one,to, be a-twittin’ about things, But 
something happened to bring the subject up the 
other mornin’, jest after breakfast, and I says 
this—I merely observed this.to him, 

‘Wall, you..wanted to make a excitement, 
Josiah Allen, and you did m#ke one.” 

«« Wall! wall! ,who.said I didn’t?’ 

Says. I,‘ You have most probable done your 
last, serenadin’,”’ 

I, said this in a mild, and althost amiable 
axent., But you out to heerd how that man 
yelled up at, me, 

Says he, “If I; wus a. women, and couldn’t 
keep: from talkin’ so agriyatin’, I'd tie my tongue: 
to my, teeth. And if you are a-goin’ to skim the 
milk for that calf, why.don’t you skim it?” 

“¢ Wall,” says I, mildly, « I-haint deef,” 

And, that wus all that wus said on, either 

side, 
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Tux lights burn blue; the red flames writhe and twist, 
Behind the grate, like wngkés ; the rooda te dina 
With shadows, Tomy frighted.eyes : 
Each corner holds a spectre, wan and grim. 

” “4 truce to feaire!” you say, with laughing oyes$ 
And lo! like sun-kissed mists my boding flies. 


R_ NIGHT. 
DRISCOLL. a 
Hark ! how the wind keens all about the eaves, 
Eerie, and wild, and bleak ; how the sad rain 
Beats down; and all the pale, cold stars 
Are hid like lover’s smiles ‘neath winter pain. 


“Let sortow go, and shadows all!” you say; 
And lo! ’tis June, and sweet, rose-hainted day, 
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CHAPTER V. 
WOMAN PROPOSES, MAN DISPOSES. 

Tue Parthia’s steam was up; the last pieces of 
luggage were rushed on board; the last passen- 
gers were tearing dcwn to the wharf in overdriven 
hacks; fussy old women, male and female, were 
insisting upon ventilators, sky-lights, furnaces, 
gas, and the daily paper in their state-rooms ; 
sentimental passengers were exchanging rose- 
buds, ribbons, gloves, and kisses, in situations 
more or less retired, as the sentiment was more 
or less authorized; practical passengers were 
carefully storing their hand-luggage in their 
state-rooms, and exchanging their fine go-abroad 
clothes for the weather proof sea-suit ; seasoned 
passengers were fondly enquiring when dinner 
would be ready, and if any Southdown mutton 
remained in the refrigerator; and inexperienced 
and unseasoned travellers were either already 
pallid and tremulous, in view of their approaching 
agonies, or frisked about like young bears just 
come into the hands of the trainer, with an ap- 
preciation of the sorrows in store for them. 

Among the passengers was Joyce.. She had 
come on board with a most respectable cortége, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Wellman, 4 nice, 
drony, quiet, well-to-do couple, acquaintances: of 
the Houghtons, who had undertaken to protect 
and care for the girl as far as London, where her 
aunt would send somebody to meet her at the 
Clarendon. Mrs. Houghton, of course, was there, 
and so was Mr. Hohenfels, who had transferred 
his attentions from the daughter to the mother, 
treating the former as a child to be noticed or not, 
as he might fancy at the moment, Joyce meekly 
accepting the position as.a sort of penance for her 
want of appreciation of the musician’s' devotion. 

Harry Thomas was there, also, a valise in his 
hand, with a shawl and rug strapped neatly on 
the side of it, and an air of departure pervading 
his appearance, down to the last hair of his fegu- 
lation whiskers; for he was going, too, having 
quietly waited Mer the steamer he ought to heve 
taken, forthe pleasure, the cruel, pleasure, of 
sharing Joyce's voyage. 

He has resumed his visual mannér to the young 
girl, however: he has not conquered his love; but 
he has brought it under control. He has resumed 


precisely his old tone, nor has he, since that day 
(128) 


+ on the mall, made any allusion to his disappoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. Houghton, who knows men pretty thor 
oughly, has watched and trusted this man, and 
sometimes half wondered if Norman Abbey, and 
what might come of it, was really a surer chance 
of happiness for Joyce, than to marry an ‘honest, 
faithful, high-minded gentleman, with the pros- 
pect of ample comfort and a show of luxury for 
the rest ofher quiet life. 

Thoughts of this sort were passing through the 
mother’s mind, as she sat talking with Mrs. 
Wellman; and watching Joyce and Thomas, as 
they peered about the engine, he explaining and 
> pointing out its wonders, and she asking her 
eager, artless questions, and looking up in his 
face for the answer, his grave eyes meeting the 
dancing brilliancy of hers, as quietly as if that 
dull ache at his heart, and stinging in his brain, 
were not. 

As the two came strolling back to the sheltered 
seat, where the elder ladies sat and watched 
them, a gentleman, just come aboard, passed near 
Mrs. Houghton, to speak with a porter, who had 
followed him on deck, and to whom he ‘finally 
gave some money and a direction. 

As he took out his note-book and pencil, to 
write the letter, a card dropped unheeded from 
the book; and lay close to Mrs. Houghton’s foot. 
Joyce, arising just then, stooped ‘to pick it up, 
and, looking after the stratiger, as he slowly 
walked aft, softly enquited: °°" 

“Why did ‘that gentleman offer you his card, 
mamma ?”” 

“His card! He didn’t, it must have dropped 
from his pocket-book, as he stood here.” And 
Mrs. Houghton, mechanically taking the card, 
glanced at the face’ of it, then flushed déeply, 
looked after the stranger, and opened her lips, 
but closed them again without speaking. At the 
same moment, the whistle sounded shrilly, and 
the steward gave the warning cry, 

“All ashore! All those going ashore, please 
leave !’’ 

‘‘Mamma.!’’ cried Joyce, turning and clinging 
around her mother’s tiéck} and realizing for the 
first time, a8 it Seemed to her; that this journey 
really meant, separation, Joss, the rending of s 
life’s habit. 
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Mrs. Houghton, too, for a little moment, & jut Really, you, must come at once, madame.” 
showed herself all woman and mother. Clasping ‘‘ Yes, yes,—one word—’’ 
her child close and closer to her heart, she mur- “1 will take Mrs. Houghton ashore, Mr. 
mured fond blessings and caresses. In that mo- } Hohenfels,’ said Thomas, haughtily, and as he 
ment,-had the power been hers, she would have } led her across the plank, he whispered, 
resigned all her ambitions and intrigues, and kept “Shall Joyce know this man—shall I tell her 
her child close at her own side. But it was only } what you have told me?” 
for.® moment, and then putting her aside, she ‘‘No, no; yet—oh, I. am so bewildered at this 
eaid:: hew complication, that I cannot tell—I wish 
“My own darling, it is for the best, and this ; there was time to give you the story—Joyce does 
only unfits us both for what lies before us. Sit } not. know-—I must leave all. to you. She had 
there by Mrs. Wellman, and I will stay, upon the } better not be acquainted with him—” 
wharf and see you start; not watch you out of} ‘‘ Haul in that gangway,” roared the captain, 
sight, for that is bad luck, you, know; but see; furiously; and Harry Thomas had barely time 
you well started. One more—oh, my darling, my } to spring across the trembjing bridge, before it 
baby, my girlie, God bless and keep you—good- } was run ashore, and all communications cut off. 
bye—good-bye !”” ‘ «She had better not be acquainted with him,’ 
She pulled down her heavy veil, and turned } were the last words, anyhow,” he murmured to 
away. Hohenfels offered his arm, but waving } himself, as he slowly mounted the brass-rimmed 
him aside, she made a gesture. to,,Thomas, who } stairs, ‘I'll abide by them.” 
hovered near, ready to offer her his services, yet Reaching the promenade deck, he saw Joyce, 
dreading to intrude, the tears streaming unkeeded down her white 
“@ive me your arm,’ murmured she, ‘I haye ; cheeks, clinging to one of the awning posts, and 
something to'say to you,!’ gazing down at the crowd; while Mrs, Wellman, 





“I shall, look rel}. after Janam and: I shall ; crying from sympathy, held her own bonnet on 
never speak of—of what is past,’’ said Thomas, with one hand, and with the other dried her 
ashe led«her tenierly,;down, the stairs, and } eyes, and wayed her handkerchief alternately, 


through the,crowd upon the lower deck. all the time talking commonplace of the com- 
Just before passing the gang-plank, she.paused, } forting sort to Joyce, who, without listening to a 
and throwing back, her veil, looked up.in his face, } word, exclaimed : 
with eyes that pierced his own like daggers. “Oh, where is. she—where is mamma? I 
“I trust »you, Henry Thomas,” said ) she, } can’t find her any more.” 
solemnly. ‘Ido notewish my girl to marry; . ‘‘Overthat way. Look along my arm, please,” 
you, for it would ruigivhigr.prospects with her } said a voice; and without turning to the speaker, 
aunt. I do! not;wish heri;to love you, or to } Joyce looked, and saw her mother staring at her 
remember that you loyevhier, lest it should work } with an air of dismay and annoyance, too marked 
upon her gratitude, pity, love. But 1.am, glad } to be mistaken, even at that distance. 
that you do-love her, deer,ag it costs you (seethe }, At the same moment, Mr. Wellman, one of 
selfishness of, @, mother’s; heart) for, ygy will {those good-natured, unceremonious people, who 
watch and guard -her as nobody else;could; and } are; constantly making trouble for others, and 
especially in this waren from. a, danger, just { never, knowing it, came up behind his wife, and 
revealed.” s:/ « ‘9 ; said, | 
“ What then?’ mit aoqu re “This gentleman, tells. me, my. dear, that,.we 
“See!” ‘feom the pocket, where she had ; came near gerious accident, just now,, In getting 
thrust it, Mrs ghton-drew the card, which } off, the, hawser got tangled—the hawser, you 
had. been dropped. by the, stranger, She put jit } said, didn’t you, Mr.—’ 
in Harmpiethands He glanced, at-it in surprise.; «: Gresham, sir. Harold; @resham, at your 
“Hatold Gregham,”hesaid, aloud. Why this } service,’’, replied. the strangem;..and as Henry 
isthe card, whiiech thet! man dropped, is/it not?” ; Thomas.joined the. group, it wag just in time to 
Yes. And she will be. Joyce's rival and; heamgepdspatured Mr. W. y, 
tnemy, if-he is,and he must be the-son of my}. Phig, is wife, Mra, man; and .this 
cousin, Harold Gresham, who—” ., } youngdadyaMiss Houghtougdg.going out with us. 
“All ashore, @ahore,dpa.am; please pass ight My name,.is John Wellman,qgtten broker, down 
over! Going to draw the plank in, ma’am,)’,ex- | State. street... So, we're, all.comfortable, and ac- 
‘Ghimed am-impntiont voice; and at the wame | quainted, as Silom: Eee ought, to be, aint 
time, Mr. Hohenfels, darting on board. again, we?” 
‘fered his-erm, @aying, in a tone of authority, He laughed, in his comfortable trahion's Mre. 
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Wellman smiled en suite; Joyce bowed, and 
turned away; and Mr. Thomas experienced an 
amiable desire to seize the round, ruddy little 
cotton broker by the scruff of his neck, and 
pitch him overboard. As for Mr. Harold 
Gresham, ‘he bowed elaborately, in answer to 
each introduction, and stationing himself beside 
Joyce, made some remark in a sympathetic 
voice, to which she vouchsafed no reply. 

Thus it was, that Mrs. Houghteu’s last glimpse 
of her’ daughter, showed Joyce standing beside 
the man, whom, of all others, she should ‘have 
dreaded and distrusted, and Thomas stalking 
moodily away from her. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. 

Tue Parthia made a long passage. When the 
eleventh day arrived, she had not yet sighted the 
shores of Ireland. Every one, who has made this 
voyage, or indeed any voyage, knows how ac* 
quaintances, that, on land, would have required 
months to form, spring into full maturity in a fe# 
days. 

Joyce and Mr. Harold Gresham were now com- 
paratively intimate. Leaning lightly on his arm, 
she was pacing briskly up and down the deck, in 


the first edge of the twilight ; for the sun had but : 


just set, and all the west was full of glory in gold, 
and ‘crimson, ‘and tender green, and: sombre 
streaks of purple. Harry Thomas, with folded 
arms and troubled brow, watched them, furtively, 
as he stood beside the weather taffrail, apparently 
studying the play of the waves ; but: actually 
studying the man whom he inéfinctively disliked 
and distrusted, and to ‘whdil’ Joyce seemed td 
have taken ‘such a perdi the itincothatttle 
fancy. © 

Was it Gresham’s rout ‘Por the fitst tittie, 
Harry turned, and made 2 critical sutvey of the 
man’s personal appearance. Tall and shapely 
enough, except that the chest’ was neither’ broad 
nor deep, and the shoulders sloped like'a womans. 
A dark, weather-bronzed Is ah en 
dark hair, and beard, trimmed closely} dark 
eyes, too neat : and too restless of" thove- 
ment, gatheritig €¥xpression of his companioit’s 
face by quick @##4 furtive glances; and’ féver 
meeting other With - a of 
courage ‘and i ; hot nite aHarry 
Thomas told with a batistwetion 
unusual to hi#'(g@nétous nature} “in dqtiiline 
nose, and thin, ha#'month, just little one-sided, 
as so many mouths unfortunately are. No, not 
nice eyes, not a nice mouth, not a nice face, said 
Harry ‘Thomas again, and just then, as the 
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} promenaders passed him, on the other side of the 
deck, he heard Gresham say : 

“I should like to tell you my story, if you care 
; to hear it.” 

““What a mean, underhanded sort of Voice; 
$ Just the voice to tell a lie,” added Thomas to his 
pemyene -“ And-‘what impertinence to offer to 

tell Joyce his'story. What is it to her, I wonder? 
And that, moreover, would be just what Mrs, 
Houghton wished me to avoid.” 

So strolling up the deck, Mr. Thomas met the 
couple, on their return, and carelessly said : 

“Ifyou are tired of promenading, Miss 
Houghton; ‘I should be very glad to finish that 
game of chess, we began after dinner.” 

“But you are not tired of promenading, | 
trust, Miss Houghton, and with all due deference 
to Mr. Thomas, I would suggest that just now 
you are éfigaged ‘with me,” replied Gresham, with 
an insolétit smile. 

‘«T presume Miss Houghton will choose her 
own occupations and companions, as best suit her 
own taste,” said Thomas, haughtily. . 

Joyce, annoyed at ‘his Gictatorial tone, and 
with all’ a ‘woman's ‘perversity in the ascendant, 
replied; airily : isilw Yo 

“Tam not in‘the least tired, thank you, Mr. 
Thomas,-‘and the chess will 'We"better, in the 
cabity} ‘a ‘little later. I-think’ P will promenade, 
for awhile yet, since Mr. Greshanr is so kind as 
to invite me.” 

“ Oh, certainly,”’ replied Thomés, in an offen- 
ded ‘tone, and pulling ‘oub i! cigar-case, he de- 
scended ‘to the lo 

' ¢Yotr (friend T Dssts the airs of a 
Mentor,;’? ‘said Greshainyts he offered his arm 
again; and led: Joyce tritimphantly away. 

‘He is a friend of'niy Mother, as well'as mine, 
‘an@ #hé asked him to lodk after me on the voy- 
agé,’* replied Joyce, gravély ; for although she 
had rather resented’ Harry's’ interference herself, 
her loyal nature would not allow her to listen to 
the lightest slur upon him. She ‘considered him, 

at least,’ the”"trnest friend: essed in the 
world, with the one &xeeption Of her mother, and 
alréady felt alittle remorse fo her conduct : 

Whatever food quality Huroldddredimity lacked, 
it was fot tact; ind so-now, heniaid) dordially. 

- 4¢And a very trustworthy gudséian he seemsto 
be! But still, I could not det ‘him take you 
away, just’ now; for I shave'so much to say, if 
you will listen.””—-odw eaters!) blow !1 ob 

«Yes, indeed, cart be of no 
valueft® 6. cl gale oft wath of guio? a) 

Bi § ’t know that. ‘"Mhé-Ethviriel spear‘of 

innocence, carried Dyulell ‘as you, often 
| cochilt to bd siete’ pioteaet hai an aibeweddy wht 
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at finding her destined. heir and successor 
following the dictates of his heart; rather than 
the traditions of the family tree, and there was a 
ternble collision. My father was as hot-tempered 
and peremptory as his aunt, and when attacked 
with virulent abuse and accusation, refused all 
explanation, or apology, simply saying that his 
heart was his own to give where he would, and if 
he vhose to bestow his hand, and his name along 
with ‘it, he‘ should do so’ without consulting any- 
body. 

“The aunt pounced like a hawk upon this 
intimation, and demanded implicit information, 
.28 to whether a marriage had, or had not taken 
place; for, as she frankly informed ‘him, she 
could pardon a young man’s folly, and would 
even see that the girl was protected from the 
consequences of her fault—”’ 

“This is‘a remarkable story for you to tell me, 
Mr. Gresham, and a’remarkable manner for you 
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dom and experience, which we men gain in 
pattling with the world. I would trust your 
instincts, sooner than my own judgment, in some 
matters.” 

Joyce was flattered, as who among us is not, 
when credited with powers we are most unlikely 
to possess, and which are denied to usby general 
opinion? So she blushed,‘ very prettily, ‘and 
gravely said : 

« Well, I shall be most happy to advise you, if 
Ican, Mr. Gresham.” 

“You can, if you will, I am sure. But TI must 
begin, by telling you, and I need not say, in 
strictest confidence, a piece of family ‘history. 
My father ‘was’ named, like myself, ‘Harold 
Gresham, and was half-nephew to ‘a wealthy 
maiden lady in England, Miss Norman, of Nor- 
man Abbey, in Kent.”’ 

Joyce félt her heart collapse, witha convulsive 
pain, and then Be. or to thump, ‘tiimultuously. 








She knéw, now, Avhere she had'#een this name of } 
Harold Greshati/which always fell so familiarly, 
and yet 80 ably, tipon her ear. Yes, she 
remem 
“He also sorely displeased me in his marriage,” 
and now; aif fiWorvllary of that statement, the 
smooth, quiet veies of Harold’ Creshiim’s son 


‘very line,in her aunt’s letter, ; Gresham, i in @ voice of terrified respect. 


to allude to your own mother,” interrupted 
Joyce, haughtily. 

“Oh, pardon, if I’ have offended,”’ exclaimed 
“But 
} to’ one so pure as yourself, ‘all things must be 


pure, and I doso long for ‘your’ counsel and 
opinion.” 


continued : The wisdom of the serpent stirred in the young 
‘He was snguneess her heir; land lived in } girl’s heart, combatting the wounded’ innoeence 
hier ‘housé for several’ years; but at last mortally } of the dove; it might be well to know this man’s 
offended ‘her by marrying a farmer’s daughter } entire story and scheme, and she could consult 
upon the estate, that is, by refusing 'to' say he was Harry. as to what use to make of the knowledge 


not ‘tharried tb “her, ‘for it was's'very irregular } when gained. So she coldly said: 


affair, and '' toncealed® “from 


oe and 
-« Four mother’s: 
Ge buyin: quietly” ‘ 
) of ‘course. 

iy. ‘a8 it‘ would sound to an inrpartial third 
party, and ‘setting aside my. own tad ae 
gether.” 

“Yes, Well?” u ifs, & 

“Well, it was dissoverday Gnd’ staie“misch 
maker brought the at Gtipey! to Miss 


‘father’s prospects.” 


daughter, ‘6f Gou¥se—who also married 
in some dubious manner, or didn’t marry-at ull, 
Phever heard the story fully?! 

‘Joyce dropped’ thé*drm ‘she held, ‘atid walked 
on in the deepening dusk, with head proudly 
tet aid eyes eri Mk coals with fe poner 
wrath. 


po a Don't T keep atop? 
, his) reserve of wrath was added ‘to the 


‘of’ an English aristocrat, 


evert the git?’s | 
own family, MSP ieshould come to the old j 


} Wuetiititly amended Gresham. 





‘Well, go on; please.” 
“My father declined all explanation, and the 


interview ended in his aunt’s ordering him out of 
ily, you mean,”’ sug- her house, as if fie had been’ a homeless dog, 


‘ } rather than her own flesh and blood, her own 
You see, T am telling the } nephew—” 


“ Half-neplew, I think you said,” interrupted 
Joyee:* 
® €¥e6;' son of her father’s half-sister,” re- 
“ Still, he was the 


fief! { only relation left to the old lady; for the diso- 


bedient, adopted daughter, died without children.” 

“ What was her name ?”’ 

“I don’t know. I don’t think my father was 
acquainted with her. Stay; I believe he once 
called her Clara ;, but she is out, of, the question, 
anyway, for my father distinetly said she died 
childless. 

'«¢ After the esclandre ‘with his aunt, my father 
left England, taking ‘hisewife>with him, and 
passing over into the Low Countries, where he 
remained several years. I was born there, and 
my mother died’there,:’P-was left to grow up in 
&@ peasant’s family until about fifteen; when my 
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father reclaimed me. After that, we lived here, } again for who could tell how long; and she 
there, and everywhere; until.last year, when he }already missed Harry Thomas, with his constant 
died in California... It was only on his death-} protective care, for he had stayed behind for a 
bed, that he told me all this. Hence, my ignor- } day in Liverpool, and might not reach London 
ance.of a grest many details, and even of the ; before she left it; and then she wondered what 
rames of my own relatives, is not to be wondered } had become of Harold Gresham, whom she had 
at,’* successfully, avoided, during the.two days they 

‘* No, I suppose not,’”’ murmured Joyce... ‘And had remained on board together, after his confi- 
you are going now te see Miss Norman ?”’ dence toward her, and who had disappeared in 

“That is the point on which I want your } the bustle of arrival. Then she wondered what 
opinion. My father dictated a letter to her, } perversity, after all, had kept her from eonsult- 
with his latest strength, and I have several proofs ; ing Harry upon this subject; for now that the 
of identity to show her from him. She cannot} opportunity was gone, she suddenly felt helpless 
doubt that I am the son of the nephew she once } and puzzled, as to what course, if any, she was 
held in such love and esteem; and I cam hardly } called. upon to take in the matter.. At. this 
doubt she will give me his place in her love—’ } point, they reached the hote}l, and Mrs. Wellman’s 

«« And im her will,” interrupted Joyce. bustling voice exclaimed ; 

“Oh, that may, or may not, be,’ replied ‘Here we are! How well I remember the 
Gresham, carelessly, _,‘‘ But Ishall have found a | dow dingy .old: place!,. Now, Joyce dear, are 
relative. I shall no longer be alone, and friend~- } you quite ready 2’ 
less, and forlorn, as since my father’s. death I ‘There is a,person from Miss. Norman, waiting 
have always felt myself. And now; Miss to see Miss Houghton,’”, annopneed; the silken- 
Houghton, give me your advice. Shall I go at } voiced, and. yelvet-footed official, .who escorted 
once to my aunt, strong in the truth of my story, the party to the apartments secured, by telegraph 
and in the disinterestedness of my motives, or} from Liverpool, pea 
shall I prepare the ground first, by writing to her Joyee, turning pale all ateonge, looked help- 
from London, that her penitent nephew, on his ; lessly at). Wellman, and said; 





death-bed, left.a message, and’ a letter for her ; | ‘‘ You see her for me, dear, won't you?” 


and that I am the confidant of his story, and of; «*T'jtyseesher, with’ yonp-my.child;. but, . of 
his dying wishes... Then, when I have discovered } course, it is you whom she, wishes to see. . Show 
her state of mind, you see, I can gradually,} her into Miss Henghion's bedroom; a—a—’’ 
disclose the rest, and present myself in my real «+ James, mum,” 
character. Now, which is,the best policy 2’’ « James. gBhow the person into the bedroom.” 
«Honesty is the best. policy,’ now, and ** Yes, mum.’ And»as;jJoyce and her che 
always, in my poor opinion,’’ replied Joyce, in a } peron entered.that cosy,| bub stuffy bower, they 
tone.of weary disgust, which she-vainly.tried to } were confronted by one,of,@hose.decorous,. quick, 
make cordial, . ‘But, | really, Mr. Gresham, respectful, and res aniddle-aged. ladies- 
these matters are too important, for an inexperi- > maids, never to be found out .of England. , She 
enced girl like myself to decide ; at least, imme- { qurtseyed.and. snqiled,.firstjto the young lady, to 
diately, and I am so very tired. I will say good-} whom she owed service, then ‘to the elder,.to 
night, now, and perhaps, to-morrow—good-night,’!, } whom-she/owed only, civility, and said : 
‘‘@ood-night,” said Harold Greshamy im a “TI am Miss Norman’s own woman,’ miss— 
tone of. discomfiture ; and as he strolled. forward { ma’am, and she sent me on with one of the men, 
alone, he muttered; to take: ehange of Miss, Houghton, and fetch her 
“She knows now. that I have the best right. } down to,the Abbey, majam.”’,.;) 
She will be glad to marry me, whenever’ I ask | .,.‘\Oh, yes,.and Isha alte sete | in, giving 
her.” her up.to, you-+w ev 
ee , “Harris, ma'am, ,.Alpoyour service; Marthe 
Harzis.” 
CHAPTER Vit. “ Well, Harris, if.yon will, be 60, kind asa 
JOYCE MEETS A ROARING LION. help your young lady Aavani ad dinner, I, will 
«$0 this is London!’’ exclaimed Joyce, in } leave.-you.”’ h 
delight, as the carriage, that bore her from the} So Mrs. Wellman busted: away, and, Harris 
station to the hotel, rolled through the, brilliant | began those intelligent, quiet, and yet assured 
streets, operations, which are the hall-mark of her class, 
Then she. fell into silence, for'she thought of } talking ‘all the time to Joyce,,who never, in all 
the dear mother far away, and not to be seen | her life, having been in, the hands of o lady's 
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maid, regarded Harris with mingled: astonish- : masichasil five minutes before seven, and Joyce 
ment, admiration, and awe. knew very well that nothing would bring Mrs. 
“My mistress has engaged a maid for you, Wellman to the surface before nine o’clock at ear- 
Miss Houghton, & young woman on the estate } ‘ liest, and Harris was to appear at eight. 
she is, Ruth Saunders by name, and a very “Never mind, I will go out by myself,” said 
promising person, my mistress thinks; she has; Joyce, with a little, defiant nod at her own 
peen at the Abbey, ever since we ‘had your: reflection in the mirror, ‘I can find the way, 
message that you were coming, and I have had ; somewhere, I dare say; and one way is as good 
her in training, Miss Norman even allowing her: as another. ‘London can’t be so very different 
to stand by, and see me dress her several times, ; from Boston.” 
and I think you will find her apt at learning } Strong in this sage conclusion, at which you 
your wishes, ma’am, although young and inex- { may smile, if you like, our heroine put on the 
perienced, of course. But my mistress objects 3 same jaunty little hat, in which we first met 
to foreign servants, and every one on the place ; her, and ran quietly down stairs, passing the as- 
is home-bred, or, at least, English-born and bred, ° 7 § tonished hall- -porter, with a blithe nod of good- 
from Mr. Seymour down to the scullion, and ? morning, and letting herself out, before he could 
the gardener’s boys.” open the door. 
“Who is Mr. Seymour?’ asked Joyce, curi- | Up one street, and down another; revelling in 
‘ the. sweet breath of the June morning; pausing 
“The chaplain, ma’ am, and maybe I did’; to look and smile at the crowd around a coffee- 
wrong to mention him in that way, in connection stall, or listen to the cry of a coster-monger ; 
with the servants; but I was merely wishing to‘ gazing curiously at every novel sight; and all 
point out that my mistress chooses English folk ‘ unaware that others gazed curiously at her, and 
tobe about her.”’ that no sight to London eyes is more peculiar 
“But Lam not English,” said Joyce, merrily. ; than a lady strolling alone, through London 
“Begpitg your pardon, miss, I quite forgot streets, at seven o'clock in the morning. Thus 
you were not born this side the water; but as it } our poor, innocent, little girl rambled on, until, 


is all the same family, it seems more as if you ; as she stood still to look over the railings, into 
and your ‘mamma—if you'll excuse me—had } the little park, forming the centre of a certain 
been away on a visit to foreign parts, and you} very grand square, two young ‘men came out of a 


had come back home again.” 
“Did you know my mamma?” asked Joyce, 
impulsively. 


“T have seen her; miss,’’ answered Harris, { 


very coldly. 

“Phere, I think I am ready,” said Joyce, with 
atinge of hauteur in her voice, as she took the 
handkerchief and fan offered her by Harris, and 
left:the room.” 


smile; 


“High-stepping and quick, like most of us, } 
but ‘kind! and reasonable, too. Well, the sooner § 


she finds out that: her ma isn’t talked about, 
down at the Abbey, the better for her. I just ; 
spoke of her to get that-dhance. My mistress 
Won't mince matters, and she'd better get an 
inkling beforehand.” 

‘Waking early; ithe next morning, Joyce’s first 
thought was, “(I ‘am-im London, I must begin to 
see it,” and she sprang out of bed, and began to 
dress herself, with all the gay impatience of a 
child, who cannot wait for his holiday, when once 
ithas dawned. Butas she put the last pinin the 
shining hair, coiled upon the top of her head, her 
tyes fell upon the ‘watch lying on her dressing 


table, and’ paused in dismay, for the hands 
Vou. LXXIX.—9. 


separated, one walking unsteadily away, and the 
other crossing over to Joyce’s side. 
‘‘Good-morning, my dear. Have you waited 
long?’ he asked, raising his hat. 
The girl stared at him in bewilderment, 
he was a gentleman. 


} 
ne opposite, and, after a few remarks, 
: 
H 


Yes, 
Besides, his manner was 


é 

§ go quiet and assured, that he could not mean an 
insult. 
‘Whe lady’s maid looked after her, with a‘ 


His eyes met hers, too, steadily and 
smilingly.. So she said, politely: 
“Tam not waiting for anybody, sir. 
taking a walk.” 
The tifled profligate stared in his turn. Was 
; she really so fresh a daisy,.as her look and tone 


I am 


$ implied? Or was she acting?.. He would take a 
‘ little pains to find out. 


So he said: 

‘“Ah, yes. A lovely morning for town; but one 
should.see it in the country... It must be still 
finer there.”’ 

‘I, dare say. I have not been in the country 
yet,’ replied Joyce, walking on uneasily. 

Lord John walked on, also, and finding himself 
becoming really interested in this piquant little 
Una, who was wandering so fearlessly among the 
wild beasts, whom she did not even recognize, he 
grew. rapidly .more«and more impressive, pro- 





ceeding to express his admiration and wishes so 
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openly, that Joyce turned, at bay, her cheeks 
blazing, her eyes burning with angry tears. 
“What right,’’ she cried, ‘‘ have you, or any+ 
one, to speak so to me? Leave me, this moment. 
I thought you were a gentleman.”’ 
“Not until you have- paid for my trouble, 
with a kiss,” exclaimed Lord John, throwing his 


orn 


error? What false step?’ demanded 


WW. 
j iiay OtEnety ; for the reproof, both of word 


and manner cut her proud spirit to the quick. 
But, her mentor was already gone, and with a 
head throbbing with excitement, and cheeks 
burning with mortification, Joyce hastened to 
her own room, where Harris sat waiting, with 


arm around the girl's waist; but a hand seized ; wondering and disapproving fage? But Joyce 


him by the collar, and hurled him violently 
backward. 

Recovering himself, with an oath, Lord John 
turned upon his assailant with clenched fists ; 


was in no mood to be twice reproved for a mis- 
fortune, that she told herself was not a fault, but 


; an ignorance, and coldly explaining to thé maid, 
that,she had been for a short walk, before break- 


but suddenly dropped his hands, saying, scorn- ; fast, she preserved so.cold and dignified a silence, 


fully, as he saw a clergyman: 

“You take advantage of your cloth. I leave} 
the prize to you, warning her, all the same, that 
she had been safer with me.” 

He raised his hat, in much courtesy, to Joyee, 
and walked off. The new-comer hesitated, 
moved away a few steps, then returning, 
coldly said ; 

“Do you need any assistance? Is your home 
near ?”” 

“T don’t know—I don’t remember the way— 


} that Harris found herself quite unable to ask the 
} questions and explanations, or to. administer the 
counsel and warnings, that, she had intended, 
When, at length, Joyce left’ the room, Harris’ 
comment was: 

‘“‘ Headstrong and sly—just like her mamma— 
I doubt if she’il suit—Norman Abbey may go to 
poor Mr. Harold, or his children, yet. Where 
is the poor, dear gentleman, now, I wonder?” 

Breakfast. was already on the table, when 
Joyce entered the sitting-room. ‘The meal was 


how silly I was to come out,” sobbed Joyce, } just finished, when a servant entered, with a 


angrily wiping away the tears, that would flow so 
childishly ; and then rising, she added, with an 
effort at dignity : 
“Tf you will beso kind as to direct me to the } 
Clarendon Hotel, I shall be much obliged.” 
Tam going there, myself, and will show you,” 


card upon his salver, and presented. ito Mrs. 


Wellman, who read < 


“ Rev. JEROME Sexmoun.”’ 
Underneath was pencilled, ‘+ from . Norman 
Abbey.” 
“Why, who is that, Joyce?” asked she, 


replied the cold, stern voice; and Joyce, not staring over the tops of her glasses at Joyce, who 


daring to raise her eyes to the face appropriate to } 
such a# voice, penitently replied: 

“Thank you. I shall be very glad.” 

‘©This way then.’”’ And without another word, 
the’ stranger led the way, through street. after 
street, until, just before arriving at the hotel-door, } 
he said: 

‘‘Are your parents at the Clarendon? Shall 
I see anybody, for yo, to make explanations, 
on’ 

“ Oh, no, if I ean get in quietly, and up te my 
own room, nobody need be told at all,” said 
Joyee, eagerly, now, for the first time, raising 
her eyes to the face of her companion. What she 
beheld was a very severe face, in spite of its won- 
derful dark beauty, and comparative youth, for 
the man was not over thirty. It was a face, dlwo, 
to which her reply had brought an-added severity, 
not unmixed with scorn. The keen, hazel eyes, 
too, were steadfastly regarding her. 

“Pardon the liberty, it I suggest,” said her 
companion, “that it is always easier to retrace 
one false step than two, and that concealment is 
the most dangerous possible resort for efor! 
This is the door, Good-morning.” 





> languidly replied : 

‘The chaplain, I, believes. Harris spoke of 
him.” 

Well, show him, inj; James. My dear,” 
turning to her husband, “ you: must dothe honors, 
as Joyce’s guardian, pro tem’ 

‘‘Revy. Mr. Seymour,’ announced, James, 
Joyce looked up, with the rest, and heard a 
voice, whose severe pcoents still rung in her 
ears, saying : 

‘Miss Norman requested me; as. I) was in 
town, Mrs. Wellman, to call and thank you for 
your kindness to her niece; Miss Houghton, and 
to offer my escort to the young lady-in travelling 
down into Kent.” ~ | 

“Oh, yes, that is very nicé,and)I am quite 
reliéved, although; of course, 'that.good Harris 
would do everything proper; :bit’ it seemed 80 
lonely ‘for the poor ‘childs: Joyee, dear, you 
hear—this' is Miss, Houghton; Mr. Seymour, 
Joyce, and—dear me, child!” 

No wonder ‘the good old: soul was startled at 
the flood of crimson sweeping up, over Joyce's 
pale face, even to the roots of her hair, or at the 
'}impatient, almost angry glance shot! from her 
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peautiful eyes, as she very slightly acknowledged | 
Mr. Seymour’s formal bow; but it was all ex- 
plained to her satisfaction by the young girl’s 
first remark, in reply to Mr. Seymour’s renewed 
offer of escort and protection. 

«Thank you, sir; but I am accustomed to 
taking care of myself.. In Ameriea, it is safe 
and proper for ladies to go everywhere, alone. 
And I have Miss Harris.” 

«“AsTI am returning to the Abbey, to-morrow, 
or next day, it will be better for you and Harris 
to travel under my protection,’’ replied the chap- 
lain, very. coldly; and then he turned to Mr. 
Wellman, and talked brightly and pleasantly of 
the voyage, of America, and of England, while 
Joyee, sitting sullenly in the window, looked 
not at the sights outside, but watched and lis- 
tened to this man, who presumed to criticize and 
disapprove. of her, and told herself she detested 
him; yes, detested his close-cut dark hair, his 
olive skin, his hazel eyes, his square, smooth 
chin, his firm, classically-cut mouth, his tall, 
broad-chested figure, his voice, so deep and 
stern, yet so full of melody, and subtle in its in- 
tonations. Yes, she detested all, and every 
thing about him, and she always would, and she 
didn’t care what he thought of her, and she 
never would explain how she came to be alone 
with that: bad man—how strong he was to hurl 
that tall fellow’ away so easily—pshaw! any 
coal-Heaver is strong, if that is all, And so the 
gitl’s busy brain ran on; and Jerome Seymour, 
only glancing at her now and then, with a care- 
less turn of those long, narrow eyes of his, 
studied sthd’ ‘comprehended her, as some men 
would not in a year; and when he rose to go, he 
came and held out his hand to her, for the first 
time, saying, not unkindly : 

“You must let me know ifI can help you in 
any way, Miss Houghton. Strangers in London 
do not always quite understand its ways, and I 
am most happy to be of use to Miss Norman’s 
hiece,”’ 

CHAPTER Vill. 
THE QUEEN UPON HER THRONE. , 

“Taat is Normam .Abbey,’’ said Seymour, 
quietly, as the train whistled shrilly in, crossing 
the brawling river, just before entering Norman- 
ton. 


Joyce, looking up from the book she had not 
been reading, glanced coldty out of the window, 
and saw, about a milé from the railway, a stately 
building, set upon the southern shoulder of a 
great, green. Kentish hill, bosomed in wide an- 
estral woods, and gleaming fair and regal in the 





Sweet afterglow of sunset. It was a far more 


important place than Joyce had imagined, and for 
the first time, a little sense of awe crept into her 
mind, mingling presently with a feeling of pride 
as she remembered that she was of the. Norman 
blood, and very possibly the future possessor of 
those stately woods and towers. 

A handsome carriage, with servants in livery, 
waited outside the little station, and Joyce 
seated in it, Mr. Seymour beside her, murmured 
half-aloud, as they rolled rapidly over the perfect 
English road, and in among the oaks and beeches 
of the Abbey woods: 

‘* Now, if this be I, as I think it cannot be—” 
* “You took one of.my warnings so ill, Miss 
Houghton,” said the cold voice of the chaplain, 
interrupting her half-comic reverie, ‘‘that I 
hardly can venture upon another, still, I think it 
charitable to warn you, that Miss Norman is very 
eccentric, in both dress and manner, and it is 
impossible to judge héw she may receive you. 
I hope you will not be startled.” 

«Thanks !’’ replied Joyce, her voice far colder 
than his own. ‘It is not probable that my aunt 
would take so much trouble to bring me here, 
unless she wished toseeme; and I should suppose 
two persons, so nearly related, would understand 
each other better than any stranger could inter- 
pret them to each other.’’ 

“Tt seems my hesitation in warning you 
was well founded. .I won’t do it again,” replied 
the chaplain, good-humoredly, and not another 
word was spoken, as the carriage, after sweeping 
through two miles of private avenue, drew up at 
the foot of the long flight of granite’ steps, 
leading, to the principal door of Norman Abbey. 
A gray haired man, in the severe black dress of 
a steward or major domo, came down the steps, 
bareheaded, and bowed profoundly to the young 
lady, whom Mr. Seymour handed from the carriage. 

‘Miss Norman will see Miss Houghton in the 
picture gallery, and requests Mr. Seymour,kindly, 
to escort, her.there,”’ announced this functionary, 
solemnly, and the chaplain, offering his arm, said, 
‘Shall I have the pleasure, Miss Hotighton ?” 

Without reply, Joyce laid her hand upon the 
offered arm, and suffered. herself to be led up the 
steps, and through a grand but gloomy hall, hung 
with banners’ and armorial trophiés, toa great, 
black, oaken stair-case, upon whose shallow and 
polished steps she would. have slipped. and 
fallen, had not Mr. Seymour supported her. At 
the head of the stairs, lay a great upper hall, 
lighted at the front ty an oriel window, which 
was filled with richly painted glass in scriptural 
subjects, for this was one of the relics of the 
Abbey’s' earlier days, and, in fact, the whole 
house preserved a mysterious and half-monastic 
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aspect, at once attractive and repellant. A nar- 
rower gallery crossed this hall at right angles, 
and turning down this, Mr. Seymour pushed 
open a green baize door, and ushered his charge 
into the picture gallery. This was an apartment 
so long, that one could barely recognize a person 
standing at the other end. It was very lofty, 
lighted only at one side, and hung upon the oppo- 
site wall, with a large collection of those dry-as- 
dust old family portraits, whose only merit often 
consists in their antiquity, and in the flattery 
they bestow upon the position of the owners. 
But Joyce did not pause to look at the pictures, 
the gallery, or the knights in armor guarding the 
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fingers, into her firm, warm, young hand, and 
kissing it, said ; 

“Thanks for the welcome; 
afraid. I never am.” 

Yet at the word, as if to give the lie to her 
boast, she started, convulsively, and turned as 
pale as death, for, stepping from out of the 
shadow of: the great chair, Lady Amabel’s 
chair, as she afterward knew it to be, appeared 
the figure of a man, wearing a sarcastic and 

triumphant smile upon his handsome, bad face, 
and bowing profoundly to the young lady, who 
fers: back in undefined repulsion and fear, 

Miss Norman laughed aloud, a shrill, elfish 


but I was not 





entrance in solemn effigy, for her eyes were at } laugh, whose echoes rang back in ghostly mer- 
once attracted to a figure, seated upon a sort of } riment from the vaulted roof. : 
throne, at the upper end of the hall; the figure ‘‘Ha-ha, my little heroine,”’ cried she. “You 
of a diminutive old lady, with a profusion of; never are afraid, and yet you start, and turn pale, 
snow-white hair, built up into‘a crown upon the § at the sudden sight of a simple gentleman, one of 
top of her head. Her dress, carefully arranged ; your own kinsmen, too; for this is Harold 
in sweeping folds at either side her chair, was of } Gresham, the son of my nephew of that name, 
old-fashioned brocade, trimmed with cloth of} whom being dead, I now forgive, and restore to 


gold, and softened at the throat and sleeves by 
masses of old Venetian point lace. Innumerable 
jewels flashed and glittered from every part of 
the dress and person of this wonderful old lady, 
and in her hand she held an enormous jew- 
elled fan, which she waved like a sceptre 
toward Joyce, slowly approaching up the gallery, 
saying: 

‘Draw near, and fear not, daughter of a noble 
race. You are welcome.” 

‘*Take no notice of her peculiarities ; answer 
her as you would any other lady,” murmured 
Seymour; and Joyce replying in the same tone, 
‘¢ Of course I shall,’’ dropped his arm, and going 
forward, took her aunt’s withered and sparkling 


> his place in my heart.” 

‘What did you call this gentleman, Miss 
? Norman?” enquired a low voice, close behind 
Joyce, a voice so changed and tremulous with 
j SORPronees emotion, and that of po. ordinary 
i nature, that Joyce turned and stared in astonish- 
} ment at the chaplain, whose dark eyes, glowing 
Fea live coals, fixed themselves upon Gresham's 


face, which turned livid beneath their gaze, as he 
demanded again : 

‘* What name does this gentleman bear?” 

“ Harold Gresham,” replied Miss Norman. 


“Oh! Indeed,” said Mr. Seymour, and turn- 
ing slowly, he left the room, 
[Te BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Upow the wall it hung where all might see: 
A living picture—so the people said— 


A type of grandeur, strength and ae 
“A Tion’s h 


Yet, if you. gazed awhile, you seemed to see 
The eyes grow strangely sad, that should have raged; 
And, lo! your thoughts took shape unconsciously— 
“A lion caged !” 


You saw the living type behind his bars, 
His eyes so sad with mute reproach, but still 
A very king, as when beneath the stars 
He roved at will. 


And.then your thoughts took further ground, and ran 
From real to ideal, till at length _ 
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The lion caged seemed but the type of man 
|In hig best strength ; 


Man grand, majestic in both ‘word and deed, 

A giatit in both intellect and will, 

Yet trammelled by some force he can bnt heed 
And cannot still; 


Man in his highest attributes, but bound 

By chains of circumstatice around him cast, 
Yet nobly living ont ife’s@hily round, 
a: work be:past... 
So musing, shadows fall all silently 

And swift recall thé thoughts that wandering fled: 








The dream has ended and you can but see 
* A lion’s head.” 
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One evening, a note came for mamma, from; word! You comprehend, He had been met, on 
our rich neighbor, Mr. Ogilvie. ; his return, by the news that my father had died 
“Can I see you,” it said, ‘‘on a matter of im- } insolvent, and that we were ruined ! 
portance ? If I can, would to-morrow be con- § My mother had known almost as little about 
yenient ?”’ i my father’s affairs as I did. My father had 
’ Mamma replied, in the affirmative, and named ; been a large ship-owner, and we had lived sur- 
two o'clock: and then we fell to wondering, as } ; rounded by every luxury that wealth could afford. 
women will, what he wanted, ‘dn one of the few lucid intervals, during his 
“Perhaps it is about Miss Perkins,” I said, ; brief illness, papa had chosen old Mr. Balliol, 
finally, after hazarding a dozen other conjectures. : Leonard’s uncle, as his executor, In certain 
“The principal of the academy, they tell me, { ways, Mr. Balliol had been connected with him 
wishes to get rid of her. He has a sister-in-law, ‘in business ; but I do not understand how. Papa 
for whom he covets the place; and_he has told us that though just then his matters were in 
accused Miss Perkins of inefficiepcy; and has ‘a complicated state, there,would be enough left 
brought some of the trustees over to his way. of to make us all comfortable, even rich ; but before 
thinking.” . ‘ he had been a fortnight in his grave, we. learned 
«J don’t know, I’m sure,” said mamma; but-! that we had nothing. left, save the income of a 
she seemed pre-occupied; and so the subject ! smal) property, which belonged to my mother. 
dropped. . $ Mr. Balliol: himself told us, in his hard, cold 
When we parted, for the night, I went to my ; fashion. He did not even affect sympathy, or 
chamber window, and began wondering again ; ; commiseration; he flung off completely the veil 
about Mr, Ogilvie and his letter, _The full moon ‘ of pretence he had worn, during my father’s 
was in the sky, It looked just as it had, on the : life. Mamma told me that she had always 
night when the tragedy of my life culminated ; ; known he hated us, in his heart. Wher she was 
and I soon forgot my. conjectures, and Mr. ‘a girl, he had wanted to marry her, and she had 
Ogilvie, in recalling the suffering of that time. ‘ refused him. My, father had been ignorant of 
This had been two years ago, when I was this, and had believed in his friendship. 
eighteen. _ All my troubles had come together: It was Mr. Balliol, too, who came to tell me 
my father’s death, the loss of our fortune, the ; ; that Leonard desired to be released from his en- 
roll of my girlish dream. I had loved Leonard $ ;gagement. It was the very morning I had heard 
Balliol my whole life. We had been children : that Leonard had been for several days in town. 
together. To’ give him up, implied the over- : In the prostration of my grief for my father, this 
throw and rooting out of nearly every association ‘ ° new blow seemed only to stun and paralyze me. I 
ofthe past. Oh! the unworthy, selfish motives, ‘ ‘ knew what such conduct on Leonard’s part must 
which had actuated him. I had made him a‘ mean. I realizéd it fully; and if I had doubted, 
hero; he was but clay, after all, and the coarsest } ; Mr Balliol came, that very day, to confirm. it. 
of clay. For it was my father’s pecuniary:} He did not try for delicate phrases; he did 
reverses that had caused him to abandon me. ; not even show the courtesy of asking after my 
Nor had he had the poor courage to come and { mother, who had been ill in bed ever since the 
tell me the truth himself. He was absent from ‘funeral. He rose, when I appeared, and frowned: 
New York, when my father died, and Ireceived, blackly at me, from under his, heayy eyebrows. 
at first, a tender, affectionate letter from him. This was my second interview with him; the 
He wrote that he would return ag soon as he} first he had requested, im order to inform me that, 
possibly could; his presence might prove, per- ; we were utterly ruined, , He had attempted no 
haps, a comfort in my grief. So I counted the : circumlocution then; he did not now. 
days, till his arrival. But the time he had set “‘T have come to you, on a painful errand, 
went by ;:he neither came, nor wrote. . Then I Miss Osgood,’’ he said ; ‘‘ but you have so much 
learned that he was in town; had. been there godd sense, that I am sure, you will meet me 
several' days; then he had gone away again— } half-way. Leonard has been in town, and gone 


gone Without 80 much as sending me a single ? away again.” 
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“So I heard, this morning,’ I answered, { I stood, waiting for him to go. He got up 
seating myself opposite him. i heavily, muttering to himself, and crossed the 

‘Ah, you had heard—well, then I dare say : room. 
you have a pretty clear idea what my business ; ; ‘“*Good-day,”’ he muttered, barely turning his 
tag $ head towards me. 

‘‘ Something in regard to him, I suppose, from $ I only bowed in response; and he went out, 
what you have just said,’’ I replied. I can ¢ closing the-door with a bang. In a moment he 
recollect how calm and cold my voice sounded. opened it again, and called in a harsh, triumphant 

“Why, yes! I’m a plain man, Miss Osgood : tone: 

_—I can’t beat about the bush—I don’t believe 3 «ey forgot to tell you—you will have to move, 
it ever does any good,” he con-inued, eyeing ‘next week—the creditors won't wait any longer 
me savagely, as if my composure disappointed ; —there’s to be an auction in the house.” 
and vexed him. 3 T only bowed again. He disappeared. 

“‘T agree with you,” I answered. ‘Please ; The stony lethargy, which locked my senses, 
tell me plainly what your business is with me.” {did not yield for weeks. I went quietly about 

«Ah, that’s right! You’re a sensible young } ’ my duties, for everything devolved on me; and 
woman. Well, my nephew tells me there was a ; nothing was neglected. As soon as my mother 
sort of—a sort of boy and girl aitachment } could travel, we removed to a little cottage, 
between you and him—” ’ which she owned, in the outskirts of a pretty 

He paused, not from embarrassment, but in : village, among the Berkshire hills, taking with 
the lope that now I would shew some trace of } us such relic# from our old home, as we were 
feeling. 3 permitted to claim. Fortunately, my mother’s 

“Your nephew and I were engaged,” I said; $ little fund was settled on herself and children: 
‘the fact is no more a secret to you than to my ; : it could not be touched; nor could she give it up 
own family.”’ 3 3 from any mistaken womanly scruples. 

“Well, no—no—I never regarded it as a} The ensuing two years had passed very quietly. 
serious engagement—girl and boy fancies are } I think my mother would have been content, if 
slight things, Miss Osgood—they seldom come : she eould have been at ease about the future of 
to anything,” he said, quickly. ‘Now Leonard ; the boys. That troubled her, for we were very, 
was quite upset——quite so—but, you see, under} very poor. ‘The neighbors were kind to us. 
the circuinstances, of course, all that youthful— ? Neither my mother nor I were women to be 
what shall I call it—romance—yes, romance, ? morbid. We made the best of things, as bravely 
must be put aside! I pen sure you see this—so } as we could, 
clear-headed as you are.’ The Mr. Ogilvie, who had writt#h the note, 

And now he stared more keenly at me; but I} owned a fine country-seat, in the neighborhood, 
went on with my work, some embroidery I had : } and spent the greater portion of his time*there. 
taken up, as I said : ; ; He was growing elderly ; but his genial spirits, 

“You are not’ speaking plainly yet, Mr. : ' and cultivated mind, made him a most agreeable 
Balliol! Have you come to tell me that your : companion ; and though a bachelor, his house 
nephew wishes to be released from his engage- $ was always the headquarters of every plan for 
ment?” 3 * the amusement of the young folk. 

«Well, well, that is a harsh way to put it!’ : He soon became a frequent visitor, at our 

‘“«¥es, or no?” said I, rising. 3 cottage; grew, indeed, the most intimate friend 

“ Yes !’” he said, snappishly. : we possessed ; and his thoughtful kindness to us 

“ Then, tell your nephew, he is free.” was beyond all praise. 

*« That’s right—that’s wise! You see, Leonard 3 He appeared, on the sueceeding afternoon, at 
is dependent on me—new in his profession—” ; the hour my mother had appointed. I was busy 

“These are family détails, which do not con- < iii the schoolroom, with the children’s lessons. 
cern ‘me,” I intetrupted, quietly. “You have : : : The interview lasted so long, that I had sent the 
my answer, Mr. Balliol.” ‘little ones out to play, a good while before 

«Yes—yes—but I want you to understand ‘mamma came up. She was so pale and agitated, 
that Leonard—” ; that I feared Mr. Ogilvie had brought evil tidings. 

Again I interrupted him. ; ' « What is it?’ I cried, in dismay. 

“T understand everything—I understand Zou ; “Good news, at least, to me, darling,” she 
both,” I said. “I need not detain you any said. ‘But I do not know what you will think.” 
longer.” $She looked at me, hesitatingly; then some: 

He looked fairly murderous, with baffled rage. ; “My dear, Mr. Ogilvie wants to marry you.” 
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Mr. Ogilvie want to marry me! I was so 
surprised, that, for a time, my mind had no 
room for any other sensation. Then I knew that 
it could never be; knew it as well as if I had 
spent months in earnest deliberation. I suppose 
[looked white and troubled, for I saw: mamma's 
face change ; but she only said: 

«He will come and see you, to-morrow. You 
cannot talk about itnow. One thing! I shall not 
try to influence you, my darling; You must 
decide what will be for your own. happiness.” 

Mr. Ogilvie came, the next day; and my 
mother left me to see him alone. I was nervous, 
when he first entered the room; but his gentle- ; 
ness and composure soon caused that to pass ; 
though the sharp, bitter pain remained at my } 
heart. I saw and appreciated, thoroughly, his ? 
noble qualities; and the thought of the disap- ' 
pointment I must bring to his hopes, hurt me ; 
cruelly; made me feel hard and wicked, too, 
though I knew that was morbid and unmerited. 


“Please, please !’’ I exclaimed. I was sud- 
denly so near a burst of tears, that I could only 
utter these pleading words. 

He grew a little pale, but his voice was steady, 
as he asked : 

‘¢ Then it seems to you, that it cannot be ?’’ 

I shook my head. He sat silent, looking at 
me, thoughtfully, kindly, till I had mastered my 
agitation enough to speak. 

“‘T am so grateful to you,” I answered; “I 
feel honored, knowing the man that you are— 
but I cannot—I qannot!”’ 4 

Then I broke down, and wept a little, and he 
soothed me, as patiently as if he had been my 
brother. 

‘Don’t make me think that I distress you,” 
> he ‘said; “<I would not do that for the world! 


Elinor, perhaps it is too soon for you to decide— 
Lv have not had time to reflect.” 

“No reflection could change anything,” I 
‘* Wait—I want to tell you the 


' replied, sadly, 


I thought, as I looked at him, that he was a ; } whole.” 


man, of whose -affeetion any woman might be 


I had to stop again. It was so difficult to” 


proud and grateful; it was the face of a man, } explain! 


who had never in his life committed an actian, ; 

for which he need blush. The bold, regular : 
a were not so striking, because they were ° 
unusually handsome, though they were that, as ‘ 
from the evidences of intellect in the broad fore- } 
head, the strength of purpose and will in every } 


} to own it—but it is as strong as ever ! 


**Perhaps I can help you,’’ he said. ‘Your 


; } mother told me, yesterday, that you had had a 
> ; Sirlish attachment ; but she believed that .it was 


; over. 74 
“No,” L enasenel, “it is not—I am ashamed 
I know 


line; but the countenance owned a higher attrac- ; the man was mercenary. I know he did not 
tion still, that. of purity and goodness, so beau- possess the noble qualities, with which I fancietl 
tiful a smile I never saw on any other human } him endowed; but that has changed nothing! 
lips. I feel that I am lacking in womanly dignity and 

I should be wrong to say that the worldly ad- } } self-respect. But even that does not enable me 


vantages he could offer did not weigh with me. 
They had great weight, and they ought to have } 
had, not from: mere. selfish motives, but on } 
account of my mother and the children. 
spent neatly the whole night in earnest reflection, 
but my mental cofabat ended, where it began. 
I could not marry him; it was not only that I 
had’no love to give; it was that I loved another 
man | 

He sat down, beside me, and said: 

“Your mother has told you why I have come. 
I did not want you to be taken completely by 
surprise! I knew you had never thought of this 
—T have tried hard to keep my secret; because 
I feared that to:speak earlier, would. interfere 
with your really learning to know me. I am 
forty-five years ‘old. For me to talk ta you about 
love,’ in the way a young man might, would 
mike me absurd. But, believe me, Elinor, no 
man ever had a sincerer respect and admiration, 
@a warmer affection for a waman, than I have 
for you.” 


Thad | 


‘I could not have believed it would be so; 





to call my heart back.’ 

He was so good and kind, that having got over 
| the worst, it was easy now to continue. I told 
him the whole story. His sympathy for me was 
as great as the generosity which enabled him to 
put by his own pain, and strive to comfort me. 
but 
sorry as I felt for him, the being able, for the 
first time in these two weary years, to speak 
freely, was an inexpressible relief; for in order 
to spare my poor mother, I had shut my secret 
so carefully from her eyes, that she honestly 
thought I had outlived both my love and my 
suffering. 

We talked for a long while, and at last he 
said: 

‘© Will you try to forget, that I am the man, 
who has asked you to marry him—to remember 
only that I am your friend—anxious for your 
peace and happiness ?”’ 

‘“* You are too good to me—too good,”’ I sighed, 

‘I could not be,’’ he answered, with his beau- 
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tiful smile. ‘Elinor, you are a very brave, } chiefly owing to Mr. Ogilvie’sexertions. He had 


honest woman. Much as I ene you, I a succession of visitors at his house, all of them 
never really did you justice, till now.’ ; persons worth knowing—the nicest class of what 
“Oh, Tam a poor, weak creature,” I cried, ; are called society people—and, besides, a number 
impatiently. ‘I despise myself—yes, I do— i of noted men and women from among the artistic 
nothing can be more contemptible than to love a} and literary professions. 
man, whom i cannot respect.” Mr. Ogilvie found occupation enough. One of 
“Nor do I think you will long,” he said. 1} the first matters he attended to was the settle. 
believe that even now it is the wasted affection, ; ment of Agnes Perkins’s difficulties. They had 
not the man, whom you regret.” resulted in her triumph, and Agnes was now 
‘*I do not regret him,” I cried. “If he were ’ one of the principals of the establishment. She 
to come back, to-day, I should bid him go! My ’ became a frequent guest at Mr. Ogilvie’s house, 
trust is dead—my respect is dead—but the love ; where she was treated with as much deference, as 
stays—forgive me, I must show you all the } if she had been an heiress, . 
truth !”’ And I was happy—yes, I was. Sometimes | 
He promised to'tell my mother. It-was selfish ; roused up enough to be astonished at the fact. [ 
of me, I knew, to let him do this for me. But } cannot say that I thought much, when the most 
he offered, and I was so'shaken, that I could not } important thing in my future was concerned, [ 
bring myself to talk with her yet. 3 Saw this,. occasionally, and grew remorseful, 
On the following morning, I received a long ; But Mr. Ogilvie seemed always to understand, 
Ietter from him; and I think a more beautiful 3 when one of these moods came upon me, and in- 
_dne was never written. It put the whole case; variably took means to make me forget it. 
(very clearly before me. His arguments were so} I made one really intimate female friend, 
conclusive, that it seemed to me he must be} Agnes Perkins. I learned to love and respect 
right. He told me that he could be content with > her, next tomy mother. Such a union of gen- 
esteem and affection. I felt that those I could } tleness and decision, of womanly softness and 
give most heartily already. He believed—and ; masculine courage, I have never seen. . She was 
for the time almost made me believe—that my $ a good deal older than I—almost thirty, though 
solitary life had caused the old love to keep its} she did not look it; and life had been far from 
hold; that it was, in reality, a sentiment totally } gracious to her; yet she was invariably cheerful; 
separated from the man, who had primarily been } and I used to tell mamma, that to spend an 
its object. He believed that if I knew there was} hour in her company was like vend moun- 
@ person, in whom I could ‘trust, whose dearest; tain air.» _ 
care in life was my happiness, it might give wah My poor words can give no idea of what Mr 
new sources of thought, and that gradually new 3; Ogilvie was to me, during this season; how per- 
hopes and aims might grow up in my mind. fect his behavior; what a mingling of respectful 
He entreated me to leave matters as they were ; admiration and brotherly tenderness. I cannot 
for six months; to come to no decision; to; write even this poor, bald sentence, without 
confide all to time. At the expiration of that ; staining the page with grateful tears. 
period, I could give an answer, free and un- } Never but once did he do a thing, which caused 
biased, as if he had not already spoken. I was? me even to wish he had not, as out of keeping 
to be bound in no way. I could regard him as? with his character. One day, at a pic-nic, when 
my friend—that and nothing more. {I had got away into the wood by myself, fora 
So much, at least, I could grant; so much I} little, and paused near the place, where he and 
owed in return, for his kindness; and I hoped, ; Agnes were'standing, I heard him ask her: 
oh! so heartily, that time might prove he was;  ‘* Did you know Leonard Balliol, then?” 
right. He held a long conversation with my} ‘Oh, yes—well,’”” she replied, ‘I was his lit 
mother. She was, as ever, goodness itself, from } tle sister’s governess for two’years.”’ 
first to last! It was not till after many weeks, I hurried away, without their discovering me. 
and then by accident, that she allowed me to} For a time, I was somewhat: annoyed. Mr. 
learn that Mr. Ogilvie had gained one promise | Ogilvie had been talking of mie. ‘That he should 
from ‘her, which was, that however I tight } do so, even with Agnes, disturbed me. But after 
decide, the fortune of the two boys was.to be his } awhile, I saw the injustice of my rather harsh 
care—and this he wanted kept from me. reflections ; it did not follow, from those words, 
That was a very pleasant summer, and not to} that he had @iscussed my affairs. He had a per 
me alone, for the whole neighborhood united in fect right—indeed he was ‘wise, under the’ cir 
saying the same, and all admitted that it was } cumstances—to learn everything he could,"m 
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regard to the man who stood between him:and ; It was harder still to deprive myself of the coun- 
his hopes—an unworthy man, from every { sels and companionship, which were so sweet to 


‘thought of whom it was his duty to try and wean} me, were such avrest.and support. But I could 


me, if he desired to be faithful to the friendship? not—I could not: Even if after telling him the 
he had promised. whole truth, he still pleaded—declared himself 
The summer passed. The autumn followed. I; not afraid—I dared not accept his hand—I dared 
woke up, suddenly, to the fact that the appointed } not. 
season of probation had almost elapsed. Soon It was worse than useless to stop there in soli- 
Mr. Ogilvie would come to me for my answer. ; tude, riging over my own folly, frightened by my 
And I? For weeks and weeks, I had not re-} own'thoughts. Each instant’s delay rendered my 
flected. I really believed; that, when the time task’ more difficult. _ I hurried down stairs. I 
came, I should lay my hand in his, and: trust } reached the door of the room, where he was waiting. 


- myself to his guidance. But when I was roused With my hand on the lock, f paused. I had‘a 


to reflection, ah, then I knew I was.as far from {mind to run away, and send him word that I 
being able, conscientiously, to grant what he; could not appear, or to write, and so avoid an 
wanted, as on the day when he first surprised me } interview. 

by his demand. But he kad heard my step. He opened the 

Mr. Ogilvie was absent. He had gone to New } door suddenly, took my two hands, and drew me 
York on business, and would remain there fora} into. the room. I could not speak, at first. I 
month: when he came back, I should have to} shook from. head to foot. I-think I should have 
decide. Only a month. fallen, if I had not chanced to see a chair, close 

Just after his departure, the newspaper brought } beside me, and sunk blindly into it. p 
the announcement of old Mr. Balliol’s death,and {° ‘What, not a’word?” he said, pleasantly. 
the memories aroused thereby proved to me just “I surprised you. Iamsorry. It was wrong of 
where I stood. me, Your motker wrote to me, that you had not 

It seemed very hard. But I'saw plainly what ; seemed well of late.” 

The old love was just as strong as ever. Argue, He looked somewhat pale and worn; but, oh, 
struggle as’ I.might, there it was. No human } the heavenly smile that softened his lips—the an- 
being could more heartily have upbraided my } gelicsweetness which brightened and transfigured 
weakness, my despicable weakness, than I; but } his whole face. 

self-reproaches changed nothing—I loved Leonard “Elinor,” he said, abruptly, ‘* I have come—” 
Balliol still. I put up my hands, in eager pleading. 

The days and the weeks went by—oh, how fast Not to talk of myself, just yet,’’“he said. «I 
they flew. As the hard moment drew: nearer } have something to tell you. Elinor, I bring you 
and nearer, I grew more afraid. \It:wrung my } blessed news. Oh, believe me, I am thankful 
heart, with’ a pang as bitter as it had ever } that I'am permitted to be the bearer. You were 
known;to think of the pain I must give my good, } right to love on—against reason—against proofs 
generous friend. But there was no escape. ; —Leonard Balliol was worthy.” 

I dared not marry him—it would be a sin. I grew so white and weak, that I nearly fell 

Every kind, cheerful epistle I received from { from the chair. 
him, left me more miserable, and answering them **Tell me,” 1 said, clutching his arm, eagerly. 
became more and more difficult. One,afternoon, * He hurried back to New York to see you—to 
I was sitting in my room, when ao servant} eonsole you. But his unele met. him with’ a 
entered, and told me that Mr. Ogilvie was down } terrible story. He showed, what seemed indis- 
stairs. I had not expected him for nearly a week putable proofs, that your father Had been dis- 
yet; and the surprise and shock turned me abso-$ honest—” 
lutely faint and blind. “It is false, false—I, will not listen.” 

He had come to repeat his question—oh, how} «Wait, Elimor. Of-course it was false; but 
was I to answer it? then the proofs were so’ carefully prepared, that 

I will admit, that-I longed to go to him, and they seemed indisputable. He agreed to be silent, 
say yes, without giving myself time to think. } on one condition, that his nephew would end his 
The worldly advantages weighed with me. It engagement with you. Leonard consented. He 
Seemed madness to lead a life of actual privation { knew that it would not" brédk your heart to lose 
in many ways, considering the manner in which I} a man, who showed himself” unworthy of your 
had been rea#ed, when affluence, position, all the 3 affection ; but not all his love,could save you from 
geod that the world most prizes was offered me. { the effects of shame and disgrace.” 


3 
Tmust.do. I eould not. marry. him—I could not. | “J—1I think I have not been,” I faltered. 
} 
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“Oh, my God!’ I-moaned. ‘ over the good news I bring, that I could not nae 
“He gave you up, to screen your father’s } @ selfish thought, if I tried.’’ 

memory—gave you up for your own sake and; ,He'moved quickly across the room. I heard 

your mother’s, and for. those little children, {him open the door, which led into the dining- 

whose whole future would have been. wrecked, ; room. I could not speak, could not look up. 

by the disclosures the ruthless old manjswore to; Then I heard steps again, and‘a voice called: 

make. You were lost to Leonard in any case. “Elinor, Elinor !”’ 

He knew you would never consent to marry him,; And I saw Leonard Balliol kneeling at my feet, 

if your father’s name were tarnished, So, to; I heard Mr. Ogilvie say: 

save that, to spare you, he didjan act worthy of; «Thenight has passed—lo, the new morning.” 

the noblest martyr, who ever lived. He let his own Then he went softly out, leaving ‘us two, alone 

honor be darkened, in your eyes; allowed you to } with our happiness. 

believe him a perjured, déspicable man; and } What shall I tell you more?» I have been a 

went away, to bear his burthen, ne best he might,”’ happy wife, for more than twovyears. Yesterday 
“You have seen him—-you— } there came tome a new joy. Thad long believed 
“Yes. We have been in correspondence, fora } that my friend Agnes caredfer Mr. Ogilvie. I 

good while. Agnes Perkins knew thi reason he } ; used to tell Leonard, that, if I could see them 

left you. Mr. Balliol had given her some papers ; married, 1 should have nothing left to wish for, 

to copy, and -by, accident he had left a letter } ; in this world. 

among them, which told the story. She had } So, yesterday, as I was writing in my morning- 

begun. to copy it, before she discovered that it } room, I heard Agnes, who has’ been visiting me 

must have been, put-there by mistake. She told ; for a week, open the’ door. 

me—she knew the secret was safe—I wrote at “Come in,” I said, without turning round. 

once to Leonard.”’ “T shall -have finished this letter, in a few min- 
“< But my father,’’ I eried... “Oh, ean’t it beset } utes.”’ 

right now ?” Presently, 1 felt her shake my chair: I looked 
“« It is,” he,answered,,, ‘‘ Leonard and I have} up: She and Mt. Ogilvie were bending overme 

gone over his unele’s books. Mr. Balliol died so } —oh, I knew what their faces meant. 


We found the proofs that it was he, who had} woman. ‘Is it?” 

played the villain—had been systematically “Only that, and. nothing more,’’ queted my 

‘cheating your father. husband, whom I: now saw standimg,’ a little 
“So it is all clear, Elinor,’ he went on, as I} behind the pair; and he laughed, gleefully. 

sat speechless. ‘I have watched. you carefully. Then Mr. Ogilvie put out his hand, and drew 

Weeks ‘ago, I knew that you, were right,., There ; Agnes gently towards him; and I threw my arms 

was no room for my, hopes. See, dear child, ; about them both, and cried from sheer happiness ; 

don’t weep—helieve' me, I have grown used to; and Agnes cried a) little too; and then mamma 

the. disappointment... To-day,.{ am.so happy, came in;. and we were all happy. together. 


! J i Bi 


3 
‘ 
suddenly, that he had no time to destroy them. «Is it?’ Leried, clapping my hands like a mad 
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THE FESTAL HOUR. sida 
BY HELEN) A. BAINS, 


“Fear ye the festal hour,” Where goblets “foaming, red,” 
The hour of mirth and wine, With wondrous pow’r enthrall. 
When music lends her pow’r, ‘ 
And pleasure’s hauats are thine, Beneath that crimson flow, 
‘ Ne i ° *Mid those companions gay, 
Know ye the tempter’s wiles, There lurks a deadly foe, 
Are hidden from you there, ‘ + ‘Whiise Vengeante none can — 
Beneath those honied smiles, 
Behind that brilliant glare, , Gh| betne nein 
> so And strewed along th 
Mark yo thé lessons given, * Where wine has left its 
O’ef which sd many weep, * 1" And révelers have trod." 
Jegpannmpen in heaven ; «44 Ost 
«pe that never sleep” . : Then “fear the festal hous,” 
. The hour of. mirth and wir 
Oh! ‘wos to those who tread , ‘When misic lends her pow’r, 
The gleaming banquet hall, And pleasure’s haunts are thine. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74, 


CHAPTER IV. , the name. When Iam gone, will you take care 

Tuey were together—-those two strange women ; : of her?” 
—gazing at each other, for the first time. It | Mrs. Hastings had gathered all her force to 
yas a picture of vivid contrasts. That poor in-’ say this, and the*look of appeal that went with 
valid, prostrated and struggling forward to her the words, miglit* have won syiipathy from mar- 
death, in poverty and desolation, with her great, ; ble; but Mrs. Farnsworth took some moments for 
brown eyes lifted, with piteous wistfulness, to: ; thought before she answered, and’in this way her 

the proud visitor, who leant over her bed, till’ mind ran: 
the fur of her cloak swept the. bare floor, and } ‘The girl ‘is beautiful. I have’ hever seen 
lifted the scant veil of dotted lace back to her‘ more lovely eyes. Young, deferential, and can 
forehead with one hand, that she, might scan; be easily managed. She will acknowledge my 
those thin, locked features at her leisure. ‘ supremacy, as that daughter of mineweéver would. 
After a long, curious, gaze, the woman drew; In many ways, I chp make h her uséful,’as a check 


back, and slowly shook her head, 

“They should. haye called me earlier, I might ' 
haye seen more resemblance then,’’ she mur-‘ 
mured, discontentedly. ‘‘Still.your name was ‘ 
Wheeler. I suppose there is no mistake about’ 
that ?”” 3 

«Eunice Wheeler,’”’ answered the sick woman, } 
faintly. 

“You were horn in the old ncaneniand af 

“Yes!” 

“And married there ?’’ 

“Oh, yes!’ / 

The woman’s, eyes brightened, and she spoke 
more. clearly, as if that,one happy event in her } 
life was throwing some brightness around her 
still. 

“This marriage has proved: unfortunate,’ said 
the visitor, coldly. 

Now. the invalid’s eyes kindl@d, and her lips 
moved. 

“No—no. It was my happiness—my glory !’’ 

The last, words were spoken faintly. All the 
force of her strength, had ,been.exhausted in)the 

Mrs. Farnsworth allowed a sharp “ah” to; 

“That, of course, must bea matter of opinion,”’ 
she said, casting p cruel glance around the room. 
“We must judge.of things by their results. But 
Youare a Wheeler, and you sent forme.. Being 
the.head of the house, I could not refuse to come. 
What is. it that you want of me?” 

“In a little; while, my child: will :havé»no 
nother, You live im the old home. ‘You have 





; upon Octavia. : 


A ofeature of thy Bounty, she 
will become an object st with my friends. 
I will: promise ‘the poor woman, if it is only to 
take those begging eyes from me.”’ x 

These thoughts flashed’ swiftly through the 
woman’s brain, without once reaching her heart ; 
but her voice was sweet, and her manner caress- 
ing, when she spoke : 

«Yes, I will take care of your daughter.” 

«¢ And be a mother to her, as I have been.” 

‘‘T shall be something better ‘than that,” 
answered the woman, glaring around ‘the room, 
half indignant: that the comparison should be 
made; but when her attention turned once more 
upon the’ invalid, she saw that two great tears 
had‘ gathered in her eyes,’ and were rolling down 
those pale cheeks, like rain on marble, leaving 
behind them a look of ineffable pain. 

“‘T tried to do my best,” moaned the invalid. 

The humble pathos of these hardly spoken 
words moved even that selfish woman into some- 
thing like compassion. 

“*T had no idea of disputing that,” she said, 
‘but I ean give her'great advantages.” 

“TZ only ask that. fou shall be kind to her and 
him.” - 

* Him—is ‘there a son ?”” 

“My husband, David. 


Luey*wWould take no 
kindness, if he did not shire it.”’ 

“Oh, yes—from his ‘conversation, I should 
take him for a’ man of*letters. In’ that field I 
have influence, indeed, may ‘find him useful. 


Have no anxiety abott him.’In me your 
husband shall find a friend and benefactor.” 
vr (148) 
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Still a look of keen anxiety rested upon the j{ 
sick woman’s face. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in Mrs. Farnsworth’s voice, or manner, ‘ 
that failed to satisfy her. Perhaps the soul grew } 
clear and keen in its perceptions, as the coarser 
part of her nature perished in setting it free 
Certain it is, her eyes turned, With painful in- 
tensity, on this woman, who claimed to be of her 
own blood, and promised to become the benefac- ’ 
tor of all, that she must leave.’ Under that ; 
searching look, Mrs. Farnsworth’s gaze faltered, ‘ 
and, unconsciously, she lifted her hand to pull : 
down the veil, still. clouding her forehead. 

«¢ You are of my own blood, tell me that,” said 
the invalid. 

Mrs. Farnsworth hesitated. . She knew that : 
there might be found breaks in that family tree, 
that all her ingenuity had failed to conneét, and ° 
- when thus solemnly questioned, shrank from } 
answering. But. with this woman, equivocation 
often took the place of truth. She did not falter 
long. 

‘*T am a Wheeler—yes, and of the same blood 
with yourself,” 

‘«The Wheelers always helped each other, so I 
have been told. Born, no matter how far apart 
they stood side by side in trouble or great need. 
That is why you were sent for.” 

Mrs. Hastings spoke,slowly, and with effort; 
but every word fell distinctly from her lips. 5 

“And being of that name, I have promised aid 
and care for those you love.” 

Still that anxious look shadowed the Bick ' 
woman’s face. Even through her veil Mrs. Farns- 
worth felt the keen questioning of those eyes. 

“« Kneel !” 

This one word was;uttered in a tone of solemn | 
command, that seemed to awake whispered } 
echoes in the room. Incapable of resistance, the | 
woman fell upon her knees. 

«Lay your hand on mine,’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth touched the hands folded | é 
oyer the sick woman’s bosom with her gloved ' 
fingers. ; 

«See, I do!’”’ ; 


: lips passed ‘over them now. 
. | accepted it as a homage to her own great beneyo- 


{ wasn’t brought up to. 
‘ his trowsers tucked into’ the tops of his boots, 
‘ and the flaps of his fur cap tied down over his 


‘ the snow about. 
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““A promise given before God, and in the 
presence of death, cannot be broken. With my 
last breath, I shall bless you for it,”’ 

The last smile that ever stirred Eunice Hastings’ 
Mrs. Farnsworth 


lence, and rising from her knees, gathered the 
cloak about her—for she was shivering—and 
thus left the house. 


CHAPTER V. 
Aw old woman, who had been occupied with 


; her morning work in'the kitchén of the Wheeler 


mhansion, was growing impatient, as the upright 


§ old clock, in one eorner of the room, gave out 


nine wheezy strokes, and finished the hour with 


; & buzz of the internal machinery, that indicated 


derangement of some kind. 
“T awful sure, if our Nat hasn’t let that ere 


; clock run down for the fust time in ten years, I 


do believe. I wonder’ what old Mr.’ Wheeler 


; would a said, if he’d been living yet, to know 
‘ about it? 


He sot everything by that clock, and 
used to wind and tend it hisself; as if it had 


; been’ a baby, which it is e’en a most, ticking 
,} away for dear life when you are alone, and tell- 
; ing the hours out cheerful and cackly, asif a live 
‘ rooster was crowing inside of it. 
{ more ’en common must have possessed Nat, 


Something 


when he let it run down. Shouldn’t wonder if 


; it comes of fretting about Miss Eunice. He 
 alers sot store by her, and thought everything of 


the minester, if he did preach’ doctrins that we 
Here he comes now, with 


ears. Shouldn’t wonder if he’s been clear down 
to the holler, to see about them. Just like him, 
to say nothing about it, bat go.” 

Here the old woman went to the window, and 


' looked out, with some ‘show of anxiety, but 


turned back directly, shaking her head. 

“No better! I: can téll by the way he kicks 
Poor gal—poor Miss Eunice. It 
don’t seem no: time since she eatie in here with 


‘Now, when God listens,,and death is close by, | her ating awe on, to bid me good-bye, and 


you promise to be to my child, Lucy Hastings,:a 
kind and good friend—to surround her with! 
womanly care, and give her some little of the 
love that she is.used to!’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth turned her head away 
avoid the solemn appeal of. those eyes. 

‘“‘T have already promised,’’ she said 

“But now, Here!” 

«« Now and.here, I repeat 

« And. my. husband ?”” 

‘For him I have promised also.” 


$ now.’ 
Here the old woman lifted a corner of her apron, 


; and drew it across her eyes, ‘but dropped it, 
; guiltily, when Nathan was heard at the kitchen 
at 
2 


door, stamping the sriow from his’ feet. 

‘S80 you've got back, at last,” she said, lifting 
a tin coffee-pot’ from the hearth; and pouring ® 
muddy stream ‘into’ a ‘blue ‘and white cup, 
placed ready for him on the-table!: ‘Just lift 
that dish from the hath, and set'to. Been gone 


: long enough, I reckon, to want something to eat.” 
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Nathan took off his overcoat, flung his cap } I'll wring the necks of madam’s canard birds for 
down, ani went to the table. The room was ; the cat, if I choose to, darn me if I don’t.’’ 
warmed by a bright, hickory wood fire; anaroma; The old woman looked out. from behind her 
of hot coffee floated on the warm air; on a dish } apron, with a short, hysterical laugh. 
before him, lay some slices of ham, crisp and }* ‘‘I wish you would, Nat—I wish you would. 
ruddy, each surmounted by a fried egg, browned } It’s enough to make one sick, to see her with 
a little from its original whiteness, and with a 3 *em, and that little long-haired dog, that she 
dash of yellow, where the. yolk gleamed up cossets and kisses, like a month-old baby; if 
from the centre—an appetizing dish, and one that ; you can throw that in, without swearing afore, 
Nathan loved, as his mother knew well, when ; your own mother a second time, I wont say one 
she took it hissing from the frying-pan, But 1 word about the ducks.” 
she watched in vain for.some token ,of approval. As Nathan was half-way to the barn-yard, 
Nathan stirred his coffee absently with a tea-, when this wicked permission was, given, he did 
spoon, for a full; minute, gazing on the ham and , ; notact upon it, certainly, notatonce. But directly 
eggs, Without appearing to see them, and without, } ; tHtere was heard a cackling and screaming from 
lifting the spoon to his mouth, or touching the { that direction, that struck the old woman with 
knife and fork, laid temptingly before him. At ' ‘ alarm, and brought Mrs. Farnsworth to her 
last, he pushed his plate away, and stood up. } chamber window, in a blue silk morning-gown, 

[don’t feel like eating, just now,’’ he said, ; bordered with swansdown, white and feathery as | 
curtly. {the snow, that had drifted across the window- 

The old lady lifted up both hands. sill, , * 

“Why, Nathan! Ham, and eggs?” ‘‘What on earth is the matter?’’, she cried, 

« What have we been a doing with ham and,} knocking furiously on the door with her ivory 
eggs, and. other people without a mouthful of { hair-brush, for the old Wheeler mansion had no 
yittles in the house? Don’t make a fuss about; bell. ‘‘ Mrs. Drum—Nathan, will no one come.’ 
my eating ; but pour a lot. of that hot coffee inter 3 No one did come, during the next ten minutes, 
atin pale, and pack the rest of that hami ina)}so she hurried back: to the window, through 
basket ; tuck, in some doughnuts and jumbles, if ; which she saw Nathan, dragging an immense 
you've got any—a mince pie, and—and anything ’ turkey and two chickens. across the barn-yard, 
ese that’s lying about loose.” } while their wings were flapping furiously, though 

“ Nathan—Nathan, what.do you mean?” their heads were gaping in a little pool of blood, 

“I mean what you musn't never tell anybody ' that dyed the snow just behind him to a vivid 
of, as long as, you, live. - It’s enough to disgrace ’ crimson. 
the hull. neighborhood, ;They hayen’t had fire-; This sight astonished Mrs., Farnsworth, who 
wood to, keep warm with, nor enough to. eat, ; had given no orders for a raid upon the poultry. 
down in the holler, all; this winter... Not a ; She lifted thesash, and leaned out. 
chicken on the place—nothing but one live critter, ; ‘«* Nathan—Nathan Drum, what does this mean ?”’ 
and that’s a half-starved cat, which come a-; Her voice rang out sharp and clear, but 
mewing after me clear, to the gate, as if it wanted } Nathan did not seem to hear it, but looked to the 
to tell me that there wasn’ta mouse about the place.. ; right and left, first. on the turkey in one hand, 
Now, can you make out why it.is that a feller } then on the chiekens, with grim satisfaction, 
hasn’t got. no apetite to,eat?”’ ‘* Nathan, I say !’’ 

The old woman, stared; at, her son, till her cap The man had approached too near the window 
borders began to quiver from the tremor of grief ; for any pretence at deafness now, so he lifted his 
and surprise, that his words had brought upon ; head with a look of innocent inquiry. 
her. Then she. lifted, her apron, this | time, “* Wer you speakin’, marm ?”’ 
without fear of discovery, and wiped the tears ‘*What does all this noise mean? What are 
from her eyes. $ you doing 7 

“Qld Mr. Wheeler’s dante coupe te thet,”.0 she; ‘What am I a-doing. “Wal, nothing in. per- 
said, ‘and I here? I, wouldn't have believed it : only the doctor has took it/inter his head, 








—Iwouldn’t have believed it!’ - , 3 that chicken. tea. would be jest the thing for that 
| Don’t stand erying there—fretting never did } sick lady, down in the holler, and I made sartin, 
&mite of good to anybody,’’ retorted Nathan, in- { that a lady like you, generous as the day is long, 
dignant with the sensation that was rising in his} ed be awfully hart, if.some of these critters that 
Own throat. |. I'm, going out toxill a chicken— {are gobblin’ their tarnal heads off in corn, and 
& turkey—one of your fullsbredgted ducks;.. The: meal, wasn’t sent down to once—with some other 
Whole kit and. boodle of;’em, if I take a notion to. } little notions, that must her been in your mind.”’ 
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“So, without sayinga word to me, you havebeen { heavy drain on his pocket came unexpectedly, 
killing half the poultry ‘on the place.” and the spirit of New England thrift stirred un- 
“How could I ask about it,’ said Nathan, ' ; Pleasantly’ within him ; but the fellow, after all, 
looking demurely downward, ‘‘ when there wasn’t ° >had a heart in‘ lis” bosom, that might have 
a'soul out of bed but the old woman and me? ; shamed that of the rich woman, looking down 
af I could do, was to set these critters a- {upon his discomposure from her window, from 
squalling, which they did like all-creation.” ‘which she was’ driwn away by’ ‘the sharp, 

This adroit explanation quite exceeded Mrs. frosty air, feeling. wronged that this amateur 
Farnsworth’s ideas of benevolence. She looked } skirmish with her hired man, had thus been ren- 
down on the turkey, which Nathan still grasped ; dered incomplete. 
by the legs, while it half-rested with spread} When she was goné, Nathan dropped the 
wings on the snow, and a portentions frown | turkey, and touched it ‘réproachfully with his 
gathered on her forehead. } boot. 

“Do the people in this neighbor..ood feed the} ‘The biggest gobbler of the hull flock,” he 
sick with soup, made of turkeys like that,” she ; muttered—“ fifteen pounds, if it weighs an 
said; ‘and do servants give them away without } ounce. His comb eenamost sot’ the snow afire, 
asking?” {when I flung his head down. Wal; anyhow, I 

Nathan had been the most imnocent-looking } reckon the’ old feller has gobbled up about his 

. person in the world, till that obnoxious word } own worth in her cora, if I do have ter pay for 
servant touched his New England pride; but ' him; besides—” 
now a quick, angry red flashed over his face, and} Here, Nathan brightened into @ glow of be- 
his small eyes blazed: nevolence ; for the thought of that mammoth bird, 

“Servants!” hesaid. “Servants: Ifanybody ' ; nicely baked, and sending its atonia through the 
in these — keeps that sort of cattle, I’ never ’ dreary ‘old house at Wheeler's Hollow, awoke all 
heard on *em. Who may you be ‘wopetking to, , that was generous in his quaint character. 
marm ?” , Pay for it ont of my wages, must’ I? Wal, 


Mrs. Farnsworth laughed, shrilly. She rather : I’m glad if it) makes ‘a’ feller feel warm in ‘the 
liked this swift passion in her dependent; for } } busem, to give a whopper like that’out of his own 


her soul was always on the alert for contention of : ; arnings. Wonder how the minister ’ell look, 
any kind; and'when the parlor grew peicefully : when he sees it? I-vum now it makes me feel 
monotonous, she was ready ‘for conflict’ in the ‘ like Thanksgiving’ Day all over.” 

kitchen. ; While these’ feelings were expressed, half in 

“Who am I speaking to? My own servant,” } thought, half in words, Nathan made his way to 
she said, rejoiced to find one' vulnerable spot in , ; the kitchen, and flung his poultry on the floor. 
a character'she had never been able to move to ' A large iron kettle’ was hanging over tbe fire, 
approval or resentment before. ‘What else am ‘ ‘ filled ‘with water, which was just'on the ‘point of 
1 to call you?” ' ; boiling. 

“Wal, I ain't perticler—anything ‘you take a; That's the time ’o’ day, old woman? Had 
notion toonly jest remember this; I ain't no’ an idea that you'd have ‘things’ reddy. Now, it 
man’s servant, nor womah’s, nuther. So you'll ‘ won’t be ten minutes afore we'll have'the feathers 
obleege me by not naming that word in my: | off. Get out your chopping tray, and sage and 
hearing agin, while I am on these premises: It } summer savory, while I’ pitk the critters. We'll 
riles mé!”” i send ‘em dowh' sérimptions, stuffed out, ready 

Nathan was deeply in earnest now He’ for baking This old fellow, with hia legs tied 
dragged his. poultry ‘along the snow; till’ Mrs.': and his’ wings twisted back, except the tip, and 
Farnsworth could read every line of his sharp, ; Miss’ Lucy shall have them, to dust the hath 
angry face, from her window. This sign of revolt | with.” 
aroused a power of antagonism in the woman, ; While he was saying this, Nathan had taken 
and gave a subtle insult to’her voice; that:would | the pot of! boiling? water from the fire, plunged 
have stung a saint, while it claimed to be merti-'; the tarkey into it, and’ was tearing off the feathers 
ment. She laughed again, and looked down into: jin handsful, while his’ mother’ had seized s 
the gleathing eyes uplifted to hes, with malicious | wooden tray; half-full of bread into her lap, and 
delight. was filling the kitchen with the vigorous noise of 

“ Well, as’ you are not my sérvant, and have’ her chopping kiife, regarding her son’ now and 
chosen to kill ‘my poultry’ without leave, the | thet through thé ‘cloud of steain that enveloped 
price shall be taken from your wages this month.” ; him, with benigi#&diniiration: 

Pov dint tolidetht Nathan! Wan atten.’ kta f “ How did she come to let you: kill so many of 
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’em ?’’ she Gusationvd: as Nathan laid the de- $ 
nuded gobler on the table, and fell to work on ; 
the chickens. “Do you know, Not, I“sometimes 
think she’s close |” 

“Close as the bark on a tree; and mean as 
pusley,” answered Nat, flinging o handful of wet 
feathers into the basket with a dash; ‘but who 
cares? We can afford to give 8 meal to the min- 
ister, if she can’t.’’ 

“We?” questioned the mother, holding her 
chopping-knife suspended in utter astonishment. 

“Just chat. The madame made a touse about } 
my killing the old feller, and I'm going to pay ; 
for him out of my own pocket.” 

Mrs. Drum turned the edge of her knife up- } 


wards, gazed on it half\a minute, then reversed hands had knitted’ for him. 


it, and bégan to chop at the head furiously ; but } 
all the comment she made was: 

“Wal, now, I'never did !” 

Sometime before noon, that day, Nat drove up 
to the minister’s house in a one-horse sled, laden 
with a miscellaneous donation of eatables, that 
seemed enough to break the famine of that house- 
hold for half a month, at least. 
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{ seemed hardly able to “elippaid” it. Thus the 
; to men remained during’ half minute; then 
' Nathan moved a little toward the door. The 
minister raised his facé, turned two heavy eyes 
upon him, and spoke: 

‘“« Hush—she ‘is dead !”” 

Nathan did not answer, but left the house, 
closing the door, softly, after him. When he 
reached the Wheeler mansion, old Mrs. Drum 
was at the kitchen window, watching for his re- 
> turn. She opened the door, impatient for news. 

“Why, Nathan, what ails you? ‘It seems as if 
you'd been a-crying !’’ she exclaimed. 

{Nothing of the sort,” answered the son, 
wiping his eyes with the woolen mitten, her own 
“This sharp wind 
is hard on the eyes, and its been right in my 
face, all the way.” 


CHAPTER VT. 

Mrs. Faryswortn was wonderfully busy during 
the next three days; for, assuming her position 
at once as the head of the Wheeler family, she 
was disposed to impress the ‘neighborhood with - 


The house was very still—a little curl of smoke } the magnificent liberality that she had brought 
came out of the old chimney, and that was all. 
There had been no clearing of the path since the 


storm. The doctor’s feet had trodden it down'a 
little, but there was no other evidence of move- 
ment. Nathan loaded himself, and went’ up to 
the front door, which he pushed open, softly, with 
his foot, for some’ strange feeling of awe kept 
him from raising the knocker. The least noise 
seemed like sacrilege, even to this uncultivated 
man. 

The room nearest the door was empty. A few 
embers glowed far back in the fire-place, and 
across them some damp sticks, from which flakes 
of ice were ‘still melting, smouldered into a faint 
blaze: 

Nathan laid ‘his offering on the table, and went 
out for the rest of his load, on tiptoe, and almost 
holding his breath. Something in the stillness 
oppressed him. 

Again he entered the house, and placed other 
eatables on the table, then’ waited awhile, listen- 
ing. All was still, so. still; ‘that Nathan ‘felt 2 
strange ‘sensations stealing over him, as if this 
act of ‘kindness were akin to burglary. Obeying 
this strong impulse; he was about to steal’ from 
the house, when a door opened, and Mr. Hastings 
tame into the room; his faee pallid with woe, 
his eyes downcast, and his step noiseless. 

Nathan drew back with an instinct of pitiful 
Teverence, The’ minister did not see him, but 
dropped into a chair, rested his’ elbows on one 
knee, and leaned his forehead down on a hand that 








into it. This ‘opportunity'to establish herself as 
the lady-bountiful of the neighborhood, aroused 
her into prompt ‘action. The’ news of Mrs. 
Hastings’ death had scarcely had time to spread 
into the village,“before the great double sleigh, 
crowded with furs, was on the road, this time 
driven by the coachman she had brought from 
the city; for she reflected that the minister's 
friends ‘would be gathering about him, and this 
grandeur of her appointments must be main- 
tained, in order to impress her importance upon 
them. 

When she drove‘up to that lonely house, with 
a crash of bells and a curveting sweep of the 
horses, this woman did, indeed, make a sensation 
among the group of neighbors’ who had already 
invaded it with: their kindness; but it was not, 
perhaps, exactly of the class she had expected. 
To the hard-working, serious, Methodist women, 
who lived too remotely from fashionable churches, 
for much change ftom! the’ primitive habits of 
olden ‘piety, the tumult and dash of this display 
was almost a religious offence. When this strange 
lady came ‘into the comfortléss sitting room, 
sweeping the watm, home-made cérpet with the 
richness of her garments, and: overwhelming 
them with the benign patronage of her superior 
wisdom, the’ spirit of’ pious discipline arose 
within them, all the more warmly because a little 
fémale envy might have mingled with it. Love 
itself is’ not half'so blind as vanity. Mrs. Farns- 
worth only saw'in the hushed, and rather awk- 
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ward way in which her presence was received, afraid to break imupon him. Go in, if you fe 
the kind of homage that flattered her self-love } lady enough for.sugh company.’’ 

most, and descended upon the litile crowd like Mrs. Farnsworth.turned pale under the stern 
an empress from her throne. searching glance with which this woman seemed 

‘So kind of you,” she said—‘‘ so very kind to to fathom her nature through and through; but 
have things arranged a little, before I came.’’ | she held herself erect, and, after a moment, the 

Here her eyes fell upon the .provisions that; color came back to her cheeks. Stung with the 
Nathan had left upon the table. An unpleasant, insinuation, that she was not holy enough for any 
sense of meanness might have checked the arro- } } place, she was about to launch some haughty 
gance of a better woman; but she only paused } reply on the woman, when the toll of a bell, low, 
for an instant, then waved her gloved hand to} broken, and faint, came wailing across the snow- 
one of the women who was hasteuing to clear the} plain like a moan of distress. This took the 
table. breath from her lips, 

‘‘ That is thoughtful ; put them aside, My man The women around her heard the tolling, and 
had orders.to stow them away out of sight, but} dro upon their knees, burying their f 
one never can depend on obedience in — deli- yon ey in prayer, as the oe the in 
cate matters.” ister’s dead wife were counted out, by the passing 

Having thus given a graceful impression. of} bell, to the world she had left. 
her bounty, Mrs. Farnsworth seemed rather at a Once more the color forsook Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
loss what te do next. cheeks. She counted, one by one, those weird 

‘‘T hope,” she said, at last, addressing one of } notes, till her own age was measured to a year, 
the-women, ‘‘I really hope that proper persons } with awful exactness. When the devout women 
have been sent for. I would: not, for the world, ; lifted their faces to the light, Mrs. Farnsworth 
have any token of respect omitted... No such{ was gone, and the merry jingling of her sleigh 
thing ever happened to any member of my family, ; bells came back to them, after that solemn tollin; 

¥ y g; 
and never must, so long as,I am at the head of} like a dancing tune. 
it. I hope there has been no want of respect to; The class-leader’s. wife had acted up to her re- 
the remains of a lady I have recognized as my} ligious vocation, and taken up her cross, when 
relative.” } she rebuked the mammon of unrighteousness in 

Swift, if not angry, glances passed among the} the person of that: richly-dressed, woman, who 
women who listened to this, and one of the eldest } kept. her-feet, while better persons were upon 
raised her voice rather abruptly in reply : 3 their knees; and came into a house of mourning, 

‘She was our minister's wife, and we faved; as if she owned the whole earth, and the cattle 
her better than, you, a stranger, ever could. If} upon a thousand hills. 
you think she hes not been ) Properly taken care | This the good woman explained to her husband 





of, go in and see.’ that night, as he raked up the fire, with a trium- 

The woman moved forward, as if to open the} phant feeling, as if taking up the cross, as a 
door of the room, but; Mrs. Farnsworth shrank ; rebuker; had been rather satisfactory than other- 
from entering. wise. The husband, however, said nothing. 

‘* No, no, I am sure that nothing that I could To Mrs. Farnsworth, it certainly was not 
desire has been, omitted,’ she said; ‘‘but you} pleasant remembrance.. Having: undertaken to 
must not.consider me asa stranger. I have come arrange the funeral of her new-found relative, 
to live among you. That is, some months, cer-} after the most approved fashion, she discovered 
tainly weeks, in the year.’’ impediments in her path, the first of which had 

‘‘We have heard »so,’’ answered the elderly } been manifest inthe little band of old-fashioned 
female, whose husband,. being a class-leader of ; Methodists, that had preceded: her in bringing 
long standing, gave her some authority for speak- } aid, and honest sympathy into the house of 
ing plainly. mourning. Then all her. fine sensibilities had 

This dry acceptance of what Mrs. Farnsworth} been shocked, by the knowledge that the funeral 
considered important information, discomposed; bell, that had. thrilled her, with «such. awe, 
the lady a little. belonged: to the old.red school, house, in which 

‘« Perhaps I had better see Mr, Hastings, . He} the village children, were taught. on week days, 
will desire to know my wishes,’’ she said. and minister Hastings sometimes, preached on 

Again the class-leader’s. wife interposed : Sundays, 

“He is in, there, with the twosouls that he} That, a Wheeler, whom she: had. recognized as 
loved better than: anything-on earth; so, close to} a, relative, should be, ushered. out of life by 4 
the throne of God, that any one of us. would. be} paltry. school-house | bell, made the, patrician 
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blood burn in my lady’S cheek. All this— 
lacking a better audience—she expressed, feel- 
ingly, to her French maid, of pure Canadian 
pirth and speech, in the privacy of an old- 
fashioned bedroom, which she had converted into a 
boudoir, by some fragments of shabby antique 
tapestry, and a faded prayer carpet, expelled, as 
unfit for use, from some abandoned mosque in the 
Orient, which supplied the place of a respectable 
rag-carpet. A pair of hideous Chinese jars, well 
cracked and crackled, after some original mon- 
strosity—all of which she gravely informed that 
patient female, had been heirlooms in the Wheeler 
family for centuries, completed the bric-a-brae of 
this renovated apartment. 

Of course the maid, according to her kind, 
received all this with implicit faith, though she 
knew that a half-worn, but rather respectable 
rag-carpet, lay in an ignominious heap in a 
corner of the garret, where it had been hustled, 
to make room for the rug, and that two plaster 
images, displaced for the jars, lay broken and 
debased among the ashes, in a rusty coal-scuttle, 
in the cellar. 

Still, as I have said, the maid. listened, with 
full belief in her #well-regulated countenance, 
when all the glories of the family were dwelt 
upon, in this unique apartment, and, with 
touching sympathy, to this agony of shame, that 
one of that august race should have her approach 
to the gates of heaven announced by a miserable 
school-house bell. 

Still, the maid knew that outside of this lay 
unlimited resources of consolation. There was 
deep mourning for the whole household; a coffin 
plate with the Wheeler arms upon it; jet black 
blankets for the horses; and—this the maid 
failed to enumerate—plenty of colored dresses, 
that could be of no earthly use to a mourner, 
when once clad in the deepest black. 

Mrs. Farnsworth found great relief.in these 
suggestions. All the pomp of a funeral, without 
s particle of grief thrown in, was a luxury that 
permitted unusual enjoyment. A more splendid 
inauguration for the head of the family in that 
neighborhood, could hardly have been imagined. 
The'whole country would know that it was her 
liberality and artistic taste that arranged every- 
thing. . The poverty of the minister's family was 
too apparent for any doubt on this point. She 
would reap all the glory. 

During the next two days, there. was great 
activity in the Wheeler mansion. Mrs. Farns- 
worth sat in her tapestried boudoir, writing 
letters, and sending telegrams, to milliners, 
modistes, undértakers and newspapers. It is a 


breach of sacred confidence to mention, the latter 
Vou. LXXIX.—10. 


establishments; for not even her maid was ad- 
mitted to the lady’s privacy regarding them; 
but, somehow, it arose that all the city papers, 
that week, grew poetical over the grief of that 
distinguished member of* society, Mrs. Farns- 
worth, who had just came into possession of the 
family seat in Wheelerville, only to be cast into 
the deepest affliction, by the death ef her nearest 
relative, the wife of the celebrated divine, the 
Rev. David Hastings. 

Then followed long and wonderfully minute 
particulars regarding the grandeur and antiquity 
of that distinguished race, that ended with a 
glowing picture of the old mansion, and of the 
talent, beauty, and unprecedented attractions of 
the lady, whose exaltation to the estate of her 
forefathers was to be rejoiced over; but whose 
sudden bereavement, could not fail to be a 
subject of commiseration to a world-wide circle of 
that distinguished lady’s friends. 

When these editorials reached Mrs. Farnsworth, 
she was moved even to tears, and greatly puzzled 
to guess how her bereavement had gained such 
broad and general sympathy. 

There was no one in that house, in Wheeler’s 
} Hollow, to gainsay Mrs. Farnsworth, for when 
} money is to be advanced, even good, honest men 
} like the class-leader are apt to feel it a duty to 
} follow, rather than press too eagerly forward. 
In fact, there was not much of that evil root in 
the society ; and the velvet-covered and silver- 
mounted coffin, that came down with a fashionable 
undertaker from the city, probably cost more 
than the houses some of these good people had 
lived in all their lives. 

As for the minister, the helplessness of extreme 
poverty and utter grief was upon him, and he 
could only feel grateful for the strange lady’s 
kindness, without questioning it in anyway. 
This was not exactly the case with Lucy. A 
little tender pride broke through the depths of 
her sorrow, when she saw how much was being 
done to honor the dear mother in her death. 
When the Canadian maid was sent down in the 
sleigh, which was half-filled with huge paper 
boxes, banded with black, sfe allowed them to 
fit the folds of bombazine and crape around her 
slender person with gentle patience; and, more 
than once, during that tedious *halfghour of trial, 
tears of gratitude filled her eyes; but when the 
maid took her to a little looking-glass, hanging 
against the wall, and expecting that she would 
exhibit some feminine interest in her work, the 
girl gave one glance, then covered her face with 
both hands, and burst intoa great passion of tears. 

‘Is it that you do not like the dress?’ ques- 
tioned the stolid woman. 
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Lucy. felt,a hand upon her arm, and lifted her ; stood outside, in silent reverence. The sound of 
pale, piteous young face. prayer and solemn voices uplifted in singing, wag 
**No, nol’. she;sobbed ; ‘‘ but mother did go } hushed at last. Then four men came out of the 
want me to dress like other girls, and now she is} humble building, bearing the dead. Grave, 
dead and cannot know?’ plainly-dressed. men, who appeared in striking 
“ Shall I tell Mrs. Farnsworth that you like the { contrast to the glow of velvet and glitter of silver 
. dress?’ asked the maid, turning away her head, {that flashed from the coffin, borne on their 
for she had been so long the machine of another ; shoulders, when it came into the sunshine. 
person’s will, that the one throb of compassion; There was no need of the hearse after this, s0 
that stirred her bosom, was, she felt, a thing to } it drove away, with all its panoply of cut-glass 
to be instantly suppressed. and clustering feathers. The minister's wife 
«Oh, yes—say that she is very kind; but, oh, } must be carried to her grave by the neighbors 
is breaking my heart !’’ who had loved her. This touching New England 
When this woman returned to the old mansion, } form may have been changed jin many places; 
she gave the first part of this message, but } but, here it prevailed still, and God forbid that 
withheld, the rest, with an outgush of slight it should ever be swept wholly away. 
gratitude that Mrs. Farnsworth accepted with Mrs. Farnsworth drove’ on in advance, and 
sweet complacency. waited at the open gate of the grave-yard for the 
The day of the funeral was wonderfully beau- } cortege to come up. Then she joined it, with her 
tiful. Rain had fallen in the evening, followed ; head bent, and leaning on the arm of her maid, 
by a sharp frost, that had crusted the snow and 3 A tall elm tree, whose branches swept downward, 
all the trees with a splendid glitter of ice, on } almost to the open grave beneath it, stood in the 
which the sun shone brightly. Through this ; centre of the ground, and under this, where the 
winter glory, which seemed, indeed, a fitting } snow lay untrodden in the sunshine, the four 
pathway to heaven, Mrs. Hastings’ was borne to > bearers set down their sacred burden. Not 
the red school house. A hearse, procured from } those who had first taken it up; for a fathom’s 
the county town, which the city undertaker had } length had hardly been measured on the road, 





surmounted with heavy black plumes, was fol- when other friends silently claimed their share 
lowed by Mrs. Farnsworth’s sleigh, crowded } of the holy toil, and so love made constant 
with black rugs, and driven by her city coachman, | changes all the way. 


with a band of crape on his arm. Now the lid of the coffin was unscrewed, and 

Mrs. Farnsworth looked out upon the pro-} its gentle inmate, lying there among the cushions 
cession, as it formed, through a cloud of black : of white satin, with her hands folded, as if in 
erape, in which it had been her pleasure to en- prayer, and the dark lashes lying motionless on 
velope the maid by her side. She had arranged } her marble cheeks, was once more given to the 
that the minister and his daughter should occupy } loving gaze of her friends. 
the sleigh with her, but in this Mr. Hastings It was a solemn, yet heautiful scene. The great 
had proved gently positive, as he had been, when } expanse of snow out of which the white grave- 
some more conspieuous place of interment than { stones seemed chiseled, the glitter of the coffin, 
the humble Methodist burying.ground had been } the elm tree drooping and swaying its branches 
proposed to him. over it, each branch and twig laden with dia- 

“No,” he bad said, ‘the lady is very kind, } monds, through which the wind, chimed softly, 
but Eunice has lived among these people all her } and the sunshine was sifted, while old men, with 
life, and with them will we both be buried.” hats held reverently, and sobbing women, took 

This was his sole answer, and no one e¢ould } their last farewell of the neighbor they had 
move him from it® Neither would he be per- } loved. 
suaded to enter the magnificent vehicle, in which At last, the mourners all drew back in a circle, 
Mrs. Farnsworth sat, like a mourning queen. leaving the minister and his danghter alone by 

«The distance was not far,’’ he said, ‘‘ and he } the coffin, while Mrs. Farnsworth stood a little 
would walk with the brethren ; it was. the custom } way off, with a black bordered handkerchief up- 
with them, and being, in some sense, their pastor, } lifted to her eyes, and gleaming through the folds 
he would walk as they did.” of her veil. 

Thus the procession formed, Mrs. Farnsworth A few moments of dead silence, and then 
first after the hearse, then the brethren, two by } gentle hand touched the minister's arm; he 
two, following their minister, and the circuit } drew back, uttering a faint moan. 
preacher. Then all was a painful blank to him. He only 

The school house was crowded, and many } knew that Lucy was trembling, till his arm shook 
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under the grasp of her hand; then a shock, a 3 above the snow. Then this same old man stood 
dull, heavy noise. sat the head of the grave, and, in behalf of the 


This old man, whose white hair was lifted by } minister, thanked the neighbors for their kind- 
the wind, had taken a shével from, his neighbor's Ry It was a simple address, but even Mrs. 
hand, used it a moment or two, then gave it to Farnsworth felt tears come into her eyes as she 
another, until all the leaders of. the society ; listened toit. 


had helped to raise the little mound that rose ? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





AT EVENTIDE. 


BY CHARLES J. O'MALLEY. 


To-tuGut the hoarse winds clash and cry, 
The raindrops fall i tly, 
The low winds with a moaning sigh 





Shriek out and howl without my. door; 
And far upon the lonely moor, 
And in the aged forest hoar, 


The dim, unearthly music dies, 
Or in a passing gyst oft tries, 
To swell beneath the weeping skies, 


To-night the shadows of old days 
Rise up and gloom in many ways, 
Self-shaping in the ghostly haze, 


Then slowly fade and disappear 
Into the darkness deep and drear, 
Like chimes far down the aisléd year. 


This eve I watched the snowflakes fall 


Beside my lowly cottage wail, 
The beech leaves drifting over all. 


Within the swaying cedar’s breast 
The robius sung themselves to rest, 
The wind came sweeping from the west, 


And moaned upon the desert land, 
Pale Mem’ry with her magic wand 
With Thought went backward, hand in hand. 


At twilisht thro’ the sleeted leayes 
The chill breeze sighed like autumn sheaves, 
The rain fell from the dripping eaves, 


The pear’s rough branches tost and swayed, 
And shivered like a heart dismayed ; 
The brown owl called from out the glade. 


The dusk’ning sky was gloom'd with clouds, 
The tearful eve was pall’d with shrouds, 
And gloomy as death’s drear abodes, 


The mingled flakes of snow and rain, 
With chill winds piping apt refrain, 








Shot downward by my window-pane. 


I saw them stoop, and sink, and rise, 
And whirl beneath the sullen skies 
To fall far off from human eyes. 


And instantly my mind regained 
The native power of thought unstained 
Of the rude school wherein *twas trained. 


With eyes half-bathed in tears I said: 
“We rest like them when cold and dead, 
With breezy dirges overhead. 


“ Our primal being springs from earth— 
We sing our jocind songs of mirth, 
We twine around some peaceful hearth, 


“We chant our hymns of life and love, 
While Hope, the white-winged carrier-dove, 
Brings golden legends from above, 


“ And pass. Our life is but a breath— 
A rose within a fading wreath : 
Our joys begin and end in death. 


“The soul’s a chalice brimmed with tears, 
Filled with the woes of many years, 
And mixed with bitterness and fears, 


“From which at times, like sudden rain, 
The waters burst and flood the plain 
‘Till each deep cell is eased of pain. 


“ Yet those who are of that pure ore 
Which beams tho’ hid beneath the store 
Of worthless sand, and filth, and lore. 


“Shall never wholly pass away 
And perish with that sordid clay 
Which is forgotten in a day. 


“ But live, thro’ all the rolling years, 
Removed from earthly doubts and fears, 
And freed of human pangs and tears.” 





LACE. 


BY DR. LA MOILLE, 
Her icy heart compassion never feels. WS 
But while that snow will yield to spring's caress, 
This beauty ne’er may gain love’s dower of bliss. 


O parnry filagree of frost that rests 
Upon the snowiest of queenly breasts! 
As on the drifted snow the frost congeals, 





THE VELVET CLOAK. 


BY MATTIE D. BRITTS. 


Ir was a bright morning in early autumn, § Hettie went to bed that night, the beautiful vel- 
when Hettie Camplin met her friend, Mrs. } vet thing was locked in g drawerin her ward- 
Danvers, to go shopping together. Hettie was a; robe, not ten feet from the bed. 
modest, sweet-looking, little creature, quite a She meant to tell Dick the very next day; 
contrast to the dashing woman, who now walked } but the longer she thought, the more she 
- beside her. People, in fact, had frequently won- } dreaded it. 
dered how the two came to be so intimate. “Tll wear it a few times, and then I won't 

Hettie’s husband had expostulated often, I} mind it,’ she said, smoothing out the rich 
don’t want to interfere in your friendships, my } fringe, not feeling particularly happy, however, 
dear, but I do wish you would see less of Mrs. } in the possession of the coveted cloak. 
Danvers,” he had said, ‘I don’t fancy her.’ But it was not so easy to wear it. On Sunday, 

The two ladies directly entered Wallace & } she went to church with Dick, and she would 
Duke’s fashionable store. ? never have dared to put iton then. During the 

“‘They have such beautiful cloaks,’”’ said Mrs. ; week, she went out one afternoon with Mrs, 
Danvers, ‘‘and you know we agreed, the other } Danvers, and then the hidden treasure was put 
day, to buy cloaks exactly alike.”’ son. Mrs. Danvers was in raptures over its 

«TI don’t know—I’m afraid I'll have to give $ beauty ; but Hettie could not enjoy it. She was 
it up,” said Hettie, hesitatingly. ‘Dick told} so afraid of meeting Dick. She would nearly as 
me, at breakfast, he couldn’t afford to give me a ’ goon have faced a cannon, as have met him, and 
new cloak, at least, a velvet one, this winter. } seen the look of grave surprise in his eyes. When 
He said he was only a clerk, with not too large a} Hettie got home, she flung the cloak upon a 
salary. I’ve only got forty dollars, which is all } chair, saying: 
he could spare.” ‘‘Despicable thing! How could I ever have 

“ Bother Dick,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Who cares } got myself into such a worry? ‘The idea of being 
what he said? My husband told me, too, only this } afraid to go out for fear of meeting one’s own 
morning, that I musn’t think of such a thing; but; husband! <And he the best fellow in the world, 
I cooly informed the gentleman I did as I pleased. { too! That’s just the reason of it. If he was 
Guess he knows that pretty well, already.” hateful, and wouldn’t get me things, why I 

‘I wouldn’t dare tell Dick that,’ says Hettie,} wouldn’t care; but when he is so good, and 

“You wouldn’t? Poor little soul! You don’t; works so hard, poor fellow! I just despise 
know how to manage a husband. The right way } myself for trying to deceive him. I don’t think 
is, just to get a thing when you want it, and } I’ll ever wear that thing again !” 
then, you see, when the bill comes in, why, However, a week or two later, Dick was ob- 
you've got it, and they can’t help themselves, so} liged to go away from home, for a day or two; 
they have it to pay for. That’s the way to fix; and them Hettie wore the velvet cloak once more. 
’em! And it’s the very way we are going to do} But she felt. as if every eye was upon her; and 
this time.” she took it upstairs, when she got home, with 

Hettie knew well that this was very bad } firm resolve to tell Dick, and never wear it again, 
advice. Her cheeks burned, and she felt very } until he knew all about it. 
much inclined to turn and walk out of the store, But when Dick came back, she turned a pitiful 
leaving Mrs. Danvers to her own deviges. It} little coward, and could not open her mouth. 
was a pity she did not obey the wise impulse. ; She was very miserable and unhappy, and poor 
For the velvet cloaks were so lovely, she lingered, } Dick wondered and asked in vain what the 
and looked, and longed, and at last met the fate } matter was. She always said “nothing,” but 
of the woman who hesitates. she was very:unlike her old, cheerful self. 

Mrs. Danvers’ wily tongue and bad example An invitation came to them, to spend the 
prevailed. When they left the store, two cloaks } holidays with Hettie’s married sister in Boston, 
were ordered to be sent home, for which each} and Dick, thinking it would do Hettie good, 
purchaser was to pay sixty dollars; and when } accepted the invitation. 
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THE VELVET CLOAK. 
~~ 

Hettie was anxious to go. But what was she} Before supper was over, Hettie had taken a 
todo? It was needful she should have a new } resolution. And with the courage it gave her, 
cloak of some kind to go in, or at least while she } she did try on the velvet cloak, after supper, and 
was in Boston. She couldn’t get another, while } praised it enough to satisfy even Dick, who 
that one was in the house, and how could she } received her thanks very graciously, and was de- 
tell Dick now? She was in hourly fear, besides, } lighted with the success of his elegant present. 
that the bilh would be sent in, and then the truth After breakfast, next morning, Dick went to 
have to come out. ° the bank, saying he would put his work in érder 

They were to go the day before Christmas. } for a few days abscence, and be back for an early 
At supper-time, on the evening of the twenty-} dinner. They were to siart for Boston at half- 
third, Dick came in with a bright face, and a } past two. 
large pasteboard box in his hand. As soon as he was gone, Hettie hurriedly 

“Well, little woman,” was his greeting, ‘it’s { dressed herself, took the box which contained the 
a bit early for a Christmas present; but.you’ll {cloak she had bought, and went straight to 
want to put it in your trunk, to-morrow, and so I } Wallace & Duke’s, She had a very humiliating 
brought it along. See how you like it.” task to perform; but it was her only chance; 

« What is it?” asked Hettie, as he put the box ; and she determined, if she could, this once, to 
in her lap. save herself in her husband’s esteem. 

“Look and see!” He untied the string which **T bought a cloak, here, a few weeks ago, and 
fastened the box, took off the cover, and lifted ; on taking it home, I find I shall not be able to 
| 














out—oh, dreadful! Hettie’s heart flew to her } pay for it, this winter,”’ she said, ‘therefore, I 
mouth, and almost choked her—for it was a rich, } concluded to bring it back. I suppose you will 
black velvet cloak. And one far richer, and } take it, if I pay something,’ she said‘ to the 
more elegantly trimmed, than the hateful thing ; clerk. She had fifteen dollars, and she offered 
locked in her wardrobe-drawer, upstairs. that. 

Hettie sat an instant, pale and still. Then she ‘¢Well, madam,” says he, ‘‘we don’t often 
rallied, with a determined effort. take back, or exchange goods, unless they are 


“Oh, Dick, how kind you are,” she said, as } returned immediately. But if the cloak is in good 
quietly as if her heart was not throbbing like a } order—” 


trip-hammer. ‘I am afraid you couldn’t afford “Tt has never even been out of the box but 








this. I didn’t expect it, ’'m sure,” 3 twice,’”’ said Hettie, not feeling obliged to say she 
“Yes, I could afford it. I would not have } had worn it, “it is entirely uninjured. Please 

bought it, otherwise. I didn’t go in debt for it, } look at it, and see.” 

mind you!’ ‘Well, it won’t sell as well as a month ago, 

“What did it cost?” asked Hettie, faintly, } and so we shall have to take the fifteen dollars to 

bending over the box, that Dick might not notice 3 cover our loss.” 

her flushed face. The clerk looked at it, found it just as Hettie 
“Seventy dollars. You remember asking for ; had represented, and consented to receive it 

a velvet cloak a while ago.’’ back. 


“Yes,” Hettie left the store with a lighter heart than 

“Well, I resolved, then, if I could possibly ; she had had for weeks. 
spare the money, to get you one for a Christmas When Dick came to dinner, he was struck by 
present. I wouldn’t tell you, for I wanted it to her high spirits. As she put on her hat, to go to 
be a pleasant surprise. But I got the nicest one ; the depot, he said: 

I could find.” : ;  ‘ Hettie, I’m glad you are going off so brightly. 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Hettie, “and it és My little wife has had the dumps, this long time, 
pleasant surprise, Dick, for I never thought and I couldn’t guess why.” . 
of it.” “ Needn’t try, then,” laughed Hettie. ‘ Well, 

“Well, you were such @ good little woman, to } she wont have them any more. And, Dick, I'll 
give it up so willingly, when I asked you to, that } tell you one thing—I’m not going with Jenny 
I thought you deserved it.” Danvers any more.” 

Poor Hettie had to summon all her nerve, to “Glad to hear it,” said Mr. Dick, dryly. 
keep from bursting inte tears, and crying out } Privately he wondered what Madame Jenny had 
that she did not deserve it. Just then the } been up to now; but ke did not ask questions; 
supperbell rang, greatly to her relief, and so, } no wise husband does. 
telling Dick she would try on the cloak after} As for Hettie, it was a bitter lesson, and a 
supper, they went to the cozy little dining-room. } wholesome one, that of the Vetver CLoak. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—We give, here, the’ front and back view ; tweed, trimmed with plush. There is simply a 
of the Beatrice costume, which is the latest; skirt, ‘which is bordered with a deep plaited 
novelty for a winter wrap. It is made of checked } flounce, nine inches deep, when finished. This 


“No.1 
flounce is turned up on the wrong side, and has} edges. The blouse-tunic is turned up in front, 
three rows of stitching, which forms the hem ; it; en’ lareise, with plush. There is‘a slight, fullness 


is put on the skirt with a narrow band of the; in the back of thé garment, as may be seen, 
tweed, (iss) on both sides, covering the raw ; which is held in place by the tying back of the 
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fronts. A thick cord and tassels of silk confines 
the garment around the waist. Cuffs of plush. 
A round cape with poitited hood, lined with 
plush, completes this stylish costume. Seven to 
eight yards of tweed; according to size, and two 
yards of plush will be required. 

A plain, round waist, made of the tweed, may 
be worn with the skirt for additional’ warmth, 
when needed, and will be found most useful, if 
necessary to throw off the outer wrap on occasion. 


No. 2. 

No. 2—We give the front and back view of a 
simple and comfortable every-day wrapper, to be 
made of flannel, cashmere, or chintz. If made of 
flannel it needs no lining; cashmere, or chintz, 
will require a lining of silesia, or colored 
cambric. It is cut with half-fitting tight back, 
a little below the waist line, and then the full- 
ness of the back breadths is put in, with two 
double box-plaits finished at. the top, and lined 
with the material, as seen in illustration. The 
fronts are loose without darts, and a sash, or 
cord and tassels confine the wrapper at the waist. 











This, however, is optional. Many ladies prefer 
the garment entirely loose. A flounce of the 
material, gathered and put on with a heading, 
trinis the bottom of the skirt. Our model calls 
for the flounce to be edged with torchon lace. 
Collar, cuffs and pockets of the same, edged with 
lace. A narrow knife-plaitiiig may be substituted 
for the lace as a finish ; or if the wrapper is only 
intended for ordinary wear, the flounce may be 
simply hemmed, and plain cuffs, pockets and 
collar simply stitched on the 
edge. 

No. 8—(Next page, ) is an eve- 
ning costume for a young lady, 
or girl, both simple and stylish. 
Our model calls for a skirt of 
gen d’arm blue silk, and over- 
dress of very light gray cash- 
mere. The skirt has a deep 
kilt-plaited flounce, which is 
bordered with an inch-wide 
band of the cashmere. Above 
the kilting, there are three 
pouffs, gathered on the under- 
side, and put on to fall over 
_each other slightly. The last, 
or upper one, finishes with a 


tiny frill as a heading. The 


over-dress is made with a 
found waist, cut out very 
much in the neck, and fin- 
ished with a quilling of lace; 
puffed sleeves, and a plain, 
round skirt, which is drawn 
up very high on the left side, 
and ornamented with a bow 
and ends of satin ribbon to 
match the under-skirt; belt 
of the same, and small bows 
for the sleeves. A wide sash, 
tied at the back, may be ar- 
ranged instead of the belt, if 
preferred ; and would be a little 
more dressy. Make it of .one 
width of the silk, doubled; 
gather the ends, and add a large tassel, or ball of 
silk; otherwise fringe the ends. An old silk 
dress, of any solid color; may be made over for 
the under-skirt, and with this simple and inex- 
pensive ovyer-dress of cashmere, a stylish costume 
can be arranged at but little cost. The color of 
the over-dress will depend upon what the skirt 
may be. Gray, or white, over blue. Pale pink 
is lovely over maroon.. Ecru over a bronze- 
brown. ‘Various combinations can be made, but 
don’t, make them too striking; the colors, and 
even shades must assimilate, even while they 
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contrast. Six to seven yards of cashmere, or 
merino will be required. An old dress, or twelve 
yards of silk for the under-skirt. 

No. 4—Is a short costume, for either house, or 
street, and is made of brocaded cashmere, and 


“Hie 
7 RORY Wi ANA 


trimmed with velvet. It has a plain skirt, with 
the fullness laid in double box-plaits at the waist 
at the back—no looping, or pouffing—it simply 
hangs straight, and the only trimming is a three 
or four inch band of velvet laid on flat, five or 
six inches from the edge of the skirt. The long 
basque-bodice is double-breasted, and cut coat- 
shape, with rolling collar. Cuffs and pockets of 
velvet. Fancy gilt, or gilt and steel mixed 
buttons are most used. This costume may have 
the additional plain, round- waist, with tight 





sleeves, belied in, or tied with a sash, to be worn 
underneath the long basque. Brocaded goods 
are only to be had in single width, therefore 
fourteen to fifteen yards will be required. This 
model will serve equally well for plain cloth, or 
camel’s hair material, with trimmings of plush, 
or brocade, Two yards of trimming material 
twenty-two inches wide, will be sufficient. 

No. 5—Is an out-door costume, for a girl of 
four years, made of cinnamon-brown cashmere, 
or merino, trimmed with seal-brown plush. We 
give the front and back view. _ It is cut coat and 


dress in one, and fastens down the back; the 
skirt has a three inch band of plush, put on an 
inch’and a-half from the edge. The front has a 
gathered, pointed plastron of satin, finished off 
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No. 5. 


with revers, and a bow and ends of satin ribbon. 
Turn-over collar. 

No. 6—Is a paletot, for either boy or girl of 
two to four years. “It is made of soft, gray 
beaver cloth, and trimmed with several rows of 
worsted braid to match, and large fancy buttons. 


‘ No. 6. 


The upper collar may be made of either plush or 
satin; also the lower edge of the cuffs. | Plush 
We prefer, or imitation seal skin, as being 


warmer and more durable than either satin or 
silk, 





? made separate from the garment, and is 


No. 7--Is an apron-blouse, 
for a little boy of three to 
four.years, made.of brown or 
white linen. The waist.and 
sleeves are made like a skirt, 
and the skirt part is put 
on. The skirt is gored in 
front, and full\in the back. 
It buttons down the back. 
The frill for the collar, sleeves 
and pocket flaps are made of 
nainsook, and the edges but- 
tonholed. Hamburg edging 
may be used instead. A 
wide leather belt is worn 
with this blouse. 

No. 8—Is a little sacque, 
cut loose, and made of flan- 
nel, or light texture cloth, 
for a little child of two to 
three years. At the waist 
in the back, there is an inch 
and a-half wide facing, 
through which a ribbon is 
run, which gathers the back, 

and is brought through to the outside, and ties 
in front. .A pointed hood, lined with soft silk, 
is added to this sacque.. A bow is placed on 
the point, and similar bows ornament the sleeves. 

No. 9—Is a model for capuchin hood, now so 
fashionable on all sacques, ulsters, etc. It is 

















t on 


and taken off at pleasure. ‘Some have button- 
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holes, one in ‘the centre, and one at each end, ; Pena Ml Waiking siite, 
where the hood is made to button on the garment } rimmed Skirts, 

to which it belongs; others are finishéd with — 

hook and loops; others again tie under the 
rolling collar with ribbon strings, and only 





e pin a and Conte, e % 
- 35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 2 “35 
-25| Wrappers, 


orders for Patterns, please send the number 
ne, also No. of page or figure or any. 


ioe also whether for lady or child. Add 
4 Meee 28 South Highth Street, Philadelphia, me 


No, 8. 


buttoned in the céntre,. This is a uséful as well 
as fashionable addition to an outside garment, 
as it adds very much to the warmth as well as to 
the dressy appearance which it gives to the 
otherwise plain wrap. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plai feet (oS eee 
“a with dvipery dnd tiinpalig, ole & . 100 








COVERS OF JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give illustra- » then work over in chain-stitch. You must put 
tions for covers in Java canvas, which are quite the horizontal threads between these two circles, 
a novelty. The illustrations consist of five en- {when all thé work is finished. In the centre 
gravings, the centre one representing the covers, } you work the design, (see the left-hand, top of 
and the other four the detail, including the} page,) in Holbein embroidery, the corners in 
fringe. The covers are worked on the gray flax, double cross-stitch, so that: both sides are alike, 
and are a combination of drawn work and em | copying the corners, which we give at top and 
broidery in cross-stitch. A square of canvas is; bottom of page. You draw out eight threads, 
required: leave three inches for the fringe, then ; then leave thirty-six ; whip over the edge of the 
thirteen inches square for the cushion. Draw a; last two of the thirty-six; draw out the rest for 
circle in the centre of five and a-half inches in } a fringe; which you knot in the same manner 98 
diameter, outside this oné of six’ and a-half macramé frijge. Nothing has come out, recently; 
inches. Sew over the edges very carefully; and’ that is quite so pretty as this, at least of its kind. 
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PILGRIM COSTUME. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY BMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, a very beautiful costume (THe 
Puerm,) for a young girl, say, twelve years 
old, or thereabouts, suitable for the season. 
Folded in with the number is a SuprLement 
sheet, with diagrams, full size, by which to cut 
out this elegant bostume. The pattern consists 
of five pieces, as will be seen, by reference to 
the Supplement, viz: 

I.—Hatyr or Frowr. 
Il.—Haur or Back. 
TL.—Hatr or Cara. 





IV.—Hatr or Hoop. 
V.—SLEEVE. 

The notches and letters show how the pieces 
are put together. Dark plush, serge, camel's 
hair, or cloth may be used for this costume, the 
lareuse facing; the cuffs and lining of the hood 
being either a contrasting color, or checked. If 
claret plush, serge, or cloth is used, the trimmings 
are fancy plaid satin; if dark blue, or green, 
then old gold, crimson, or red satin is used. The 
cord and tassels are heavy silk, “a the 








SCHOOL BAG.—TRIMMING FOR DRESS SHIRT. 
: ST ais 
trimmings. The Tam o’ Shanter hat must be of; January number. The figure is printed, in the 
the same material as the costume, and looks ; eentre of one of the patterns, so that’ it may be 
well in plush, or velvet. ; eut out, for the purpose of transferring, without 
We give, also, on the Supplement, a beautiful { interfering with the dress pattern. It may be 
design for a female figure, to be worked IN ovrt- worked on satin, velvet, etc., with silk. We 
LINE-STITCH, or Kensington-stitch, which is now have seen it, with most beautiful effect, worked 
so fashionable. We described this stitch in the’ on gold-colored satin, with maroon-colored silk, 








WORK OR SCHOOL BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


We give, opposite, a very pretty design for a 
work-bag, or for a school-bag, or bag for any 
similar purpose. 

Make of knitting cotton, and work in close 
crochet the required size. After the crocheting 
is-done, work any little design, in cross-stitch, in 
colored cottons, and add the monogram in the 
centre. Line the bag with colored Canton flannel, 
and draw it with ribbon or braid strings. 

Java canvas may be used, in place of the cro- 
cheted work, as the foundation, if preferred. 








DESIGN FOR TRIMMING DRESS SKIRT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This is suitable for silk, or soft woolen goods, } or satin de Lyon. It: is one of the newest 
such ag cashmere, camel’s hair, soft twilled silks, ; patterns out, and is very fashionable indeed. 





FANCY 


BY MBS. 


We give, here, a design for a boot, for a child 
from three to five months old. One skein of 
white and one of pink eider yarn are required for 


this boot. The shoe and sole of. this boot are 
ribbed in two colors; the stocking is white. 
Use No. 14 needles, and cast.on for the sole with 
pink wool thirty stitches; knit a plain row.— 
Second row. Increase one at each end, the rest 
plain.—Third row. Like the second.—Fourth 
row. Like the second. Now knit nine more 
rows plain, then in the next two rows decrease 
one at each end of the row. You now commence 
the top of the shoe with the white wool. Cast 
om six stitches after the last. pink, then knit 
these six stitches, and the whole row in white 
increase one at the end of the row.—-Second row. 
Purl.—Third row. Increase one at each end, and 
knit plain.—Fourth row. Knit plain with pink 
wool.—Fifth row. Purl with pink wool, and 
increase at the toe only, which is the end in 
which the extra stitches were not cast on.—Sixth 
tow. Purl with white.—Seventh row. Knit 
vith white—Eighth row. Purl with white. 





BOOT FOR CHILD. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Now take the pink wool, change the rib, and knit 
two rows instead of three with pink; continue in 
this manner three rows of white, two of pink; 
work until you have three whole white ribs and 
two of pink between; then continue for the toe 
on the twenty-four stitches only, and work until 
you have again eighteen rows or three white ribs 
and. four pink; then cast on as many stitches as 
you left on the last needle, and knit three ribs of 
white with two of pink between, decrease at the 
toe in the last row of the last pink rib, and at 
both ends in the second row of the last white rib; 
cast off when this rib is finished. With the pink 
wool take up the sixteen stitches cast on, on the 
eighteen little rows take up ten stitches, and knit 
the last sixteen stitches; next row plain, two 
more rows plain.—Fourth row. * knit two, 
make one, knit two together, repeat from * to the 
end of the row.—Fifth row. Knit plain. Sixth 
and seventh rows knit plain. Now take the 
white wool and knit the leg.—First row. Knit 
two, * wool forward, slip one, knit two, draw the 
slipped stitch over the two ey 
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EMBROIDERY.—VENETIAN LONG-STITCH ON NET. 





repeat from *.—Second row. Purl knitting.— 
Third row. Knit one, * wool forward, slip one, 
knit two, draw the slipped stitch over the knitted, 
repeat from *.—Fourth row. Purl knitting. 
Repeat these four rows four times more, then 
two rows plaip with white wool. Join the pink 
wool, two rows plain with pink. Join the white, 


knit six rows of two purl stitches, two plain 
stitches, to form a rib, then four more rows of 
plain knitting with pink, and cast off. Sew up 
the back ‘of the leg, and ‘sew the twelve stitches 
cast on for the heel to the heel of the sole, draw 
up the top of the toe, aud sew square to the toe 
of the sole. 





EMBROIDERY: 


BY MES. 


This design is suitable for pockets, cushions, 
etc. The vandykes aye described with blue wool, 
which is barred down with gold stitches, and 
between the rows there are French knots, like- 


wise in gold-colored silk. Inside the vandyke ’ 


IN CLARET CLOTH. 


JANE WEAVER. 


there are two rows of chain-stitch in gold, the 
buttonhole stitches are brown, and the knots 
blue... The embroidery that simulates a galon 
consists of gold herringbone, bordered with 
blue and bronze line barred with old gold. 





VENETIAN LONG-STITCH ON NET. (COLORED.) 


BY MBS. 


In the front of the number, we give another ; this, has given any colored patterns for it. 


JANE WEAVER. 


In 


of those beautiful and costly-colored patterns, ; ; fact, it was only recently revived in France, and 


which are to be found only in this magazine. 
Our present one is a design for Emprorpery On 
Ne, in what is called the Venctiar Long-Stitch. 

Embroidery on net has always been a favorite 
with ladies, partly because it is so delicate and 
elegant, and partly because it is so easy of exe- 
cution. 
Berlin wool-work, which, many think, has had 
its day, although, in our opinion, there are 
reasons why wo0l-work will always hold its own. 
Be that as it may, Embroidery on Net’ belongs, 
distinctively, to what’ is: called Art-Needlework. 
It not only has a tare artistic effect, but it can he 


adapted to numerous purposes for decorative ; 


needlework, and hence it is much sought after, 
As yet, however, nod Américah magazine, except 


It is now much more fashionable than } 





introduced into England still more recently. 
The materials required are Algerian canvas 
and filoselle or floss silk. The canvas, which 


‘may be black or white, is either stretched in a 


frame, or tacked smoothly to toile cirée, to keep 
the work even, otherwise the effect would be 
spoiled. The design is then traced on the canvas, 
and worked in filoselle or floss silk with darning 
and satin stitch, and the work when finished 
taken from the frame or backing, and carefully 
stretched over the surface which it is intended to 
cover.” The work looks well on screens, panels, 
piano fronts, cushions, mats, picture frames, 
borders, etc., provided a suitably colored material 
is chosen for the background to bring out the 
colors. if ’ ; | 





BABY’S BIB. 


Make of cotton pique, lined with lawn. The 
border is batiste, embroidered with either ingrain 
red or blue thread. The stitches used are 
chain, feston, satin and three-point lancés at the 
commencement of every scollop. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


We Grvz No Premiums, we would say to “Lucy,” merely 


Ovriive, on Stem-Stirc EmprorEry.—We give, in the } for subscribing. A periodical that has_to bribe people to take 
front of this number, two more designs in stem-stitch em- } % by giving ® premium to every subscriber, cannot, even in 


broidery, suitable for D’Oyles, similar tu those given in re- 3 
cent numbers. Many of the newest D’Oyles, we would re- } 


its own estimation, have much value. ” “ Peterson” puts all 
it can afford into the magazine itself: which we take to be 


mark, are worked on fine linen, in fine black silk, to imrtate } the straight-forward way of doing business. Year after 
etched work. The stitches are most minute; the design is } ¥°4T, people complain to us, that they bave been “ taken in,” 


first sketched in pencil. 
We also give, in the SuPPLEMENT, a figure of a Greek girl, 
much larger in size, which we have seen worked on gold- 


to use their own phrase, by periodicals that offer every sub. 
scriber a premium, and they have discovered, on subscribing, 
that either the premium or the periodical, was worthless, 


colored satin, with maroon-cdlored silk, making a very ? and generally both. Cannot the public learn, and use, a lit. 


effective and beautiful affair. This may be used for a chair- 
seat, ottoman, or screen, or may hang on the back of a so/a, 
or be used as a panel. The figure is engraved and printed on 
the Supplement in such a way as not to interfere with the 
dress-pattern, for it may be cut out, and yet the pattern not 
injured. 4 

Working in stem-stitch, in its various ways, is the newest 
and most popular kind of fancy needlework, and it is also 
easily learned and quickly done. It is likewise useful; for 
tt washes well, when done on the right material, and there- 
fore can be employed for many purposes, when other kind of 
embroidery would be entirely useless. Besides, it is very in- 
expensive, as the material generally costs but little, and 
requires but littlé of it to do the work. Of course, satin, 
silk, and even velvet may be used, if wished. But it does 
not necessarily involve these expensive materials. 

First, we will give a list of the best and cheapest kind of 

material to work upon. For D’Oyles, tea cloths, side-board 
and small table covers, use linen, or fine crash. For tidies, 
toilet mats, etc., use Java and Aida canvas. For mantel, or 
table lambrequins, use cloth, serge, or felt. The embroidery 
may be done in silver crewel, or silks. When the article will 
require washing, use the English crewels. If not to be 
washed, and the expense is not to be considered, use the floss 
ailks split. For table D’Oyles, use the fimest red and blue 
French working cottons. This, and all kinds of crewel 
work, may be done in a frame, or in the hand, The latter 
is the most rapid, but for large pieces, where nice shading is 
required, then employ a frame. The only utensils used in 
crewel work besides the frame, are a pair of scissors, an em- 
broidery needle, and two thimbles. 
« The stitch used in crewel work, we may add, is that called 
the Kensington, stem, or outline stitch, indiscriminately. It 
is very old, and very simple; buat it requires judgment and 
discretion in working to produce good effects. In our Jan- 
uary number we gave a description of this stitch, with illus- 
trations. For this kind of stitch, it is very necessary that 
the work ehould be neatly done, and the stitches of an even 
length. 


A New Fasnron of wearing bracelets has recently come 


in. It is to wear them above the elbow, instead of around, 


the wrist; this is, of course, only in full dress, when the 
arms are bare. Antique silver ornaments are in high favor, 
and those who do not possess them, wear imitations. which 
aie not easy to detect. Russian ornaments, that is enamel 
plaques of Byzantine style, mounted also in old silver, 
are much affected; they are heavy and less conspicuous 
than the French ornaments of the same type, and yet they 
accord wonderfully well with the dark velvet and plush 
costumes now generally worn. 
(164) 





tle common sense, in such matters? 


Bopice Bouquets are still quite popular. Sweet pea, 
mixed with roses and mignonette, are the rage in light maté. 
rials; but for dark dresses, holly, with its brilliant green 
leaves and bright red berries, carries off the palm. A bunch 
of this holly looks well on the left of the new seal cloth 
mantles, and on the fancy muffs that always accom. 
pany them. These seal mantles are bordered with woven 
feathers, which differ considerably from the feather bands 
formerly used. The quill of each feather is removed, and 
the plume is rendered light and fluffy and made to resemble 
fur in its extreme delicacy ; and this is made up into bands, 
as well as cuffs and collars. 


Tue Lost “Base In Tue Woop,”—Another one of the 
beautiful steel engravings which are to be found only in 
“Peterson.” Two little girls, playing in the woods, have 
found a lost doll. Of course, it must be Hungry; and they 
are feeding it. It. must be lonely, without a homo or 
friends; and they are comforting it. Already, in their little 
hearts, the motherly instinct has begun. The picture is by 
Mrs. Anderson, and was exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


Tue Cororep Fasnions, in this magazine, are designed to 
give the more elegant and costly costumes, so that even those 
ladies who cannot afford such dresses, or do not care for 
them, may see what is worn at fashionable receptions, par- 
ties, assemblies, etc., etc., in vur great cities. The “Every- 
Day ” department, and the wood cuts in front of each num- 
ber, represent the less expensive costumes in daily use. 


Anoruer Costty CotoreD Patrern, this month, and one 
of quite a new style of work, or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, an old one revived. In these matters of Art-Embroid- 
ery, a8 well as in stories, engraving fashions, “ Peter- 
son” is in the lead, and will keep so, always producing in 
advance the latest novelties. 





ADDITIONS MAY BE made to a club, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additions are made to fills 
second club, the reader will be entitled to a second premium, 
or premiums. The rush for “Peterson” is so great, this 
year, that. nearly everybody can double their club, with but 
very little exertion. 


When Svsecersers Cuance their residence, and wish the 
address of their magazine altered, they will please notify vs, 
not only of the post-office address to which they move, but 
also of the post-office address which they are leaving. 


_ BSeesgesrsass_ 
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Ove Premiums For Tuts Year, for getting up clubs, are 
nusually fine. The first is from an original picture, by } 
that distinguished American artist, Edward L. Henry. It } 
is particularly appropriate, considering that 1881 is the } 
Yorktown Centennial Year. The engraving is in line and | 
tipple, in the highest style of art, by Iman & Brothers, of } 
the sizeof 24 inches by 20, and is entitled, “GRAN’FATHER ; 
Tris Or Yorktown.” It represents a veteran of °76, in } 
his old age, with hig little grand-daughter between his ? 
knees, rehearsing the story of’ thé surrender of Cornwallis. | 
The picture is painted with all that skill, and that truth in 
fetail, which distinguishes this celébtated artist, and ought to 

be on the walls of every house in America. 

Jn addition to this supeth engraving, there will be given, } 
for the larger clubs, a hahdsomely Hound and In.usrrarep 
Avevm, in which ‘friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album wil! be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, on 
the last page of cover, for information, 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the gettér up of { 
the club. For others, ahd larger ones, ah extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album :'and for some, all threé. The induce- 
inients to get up clubs were never before so great. 

” Now is the time to get up clubs for 1881, If you défer too 
Jong, others may get ‘ahead ‘of you. Spécimens até ‘sent 
gratis, if written for, with which to gét up clubs. 


Our Janvary Noumper was declareil, everywhere, to 
be the best ever issued. Not only did its embellishments re- 
eeive universal praise, but its literary contents. were pro- 3 
nouneed unrivalled. The Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette says: 3 
“It hasan array of tales, novels, etc,, such as is rarely seen 
in any magazine. Bebeeca Harding Davis, for instance, has 





astory, one of the most, beautiful prose idyls ever written. 
‘Josiah Allen's Wife,:gives;a humorous sketch, thet will ¢ 
make anybody laugh. There are two novelets, both power- 
ful; one by Ann S. Stephens, the other hy Jane G. Austin. 
Besides these, are other tales, poetry, etc, A profusely illus- 
trated article on ‘ London in the Season,’ will interest every 


fairreader. There inno question that, in literary merit, this maga- 
sine excels all other ladies’ books. It always performs, too, all 
it promises, and even more. As a journal ‘of fashion, it 
stands first. It is questionably the pest and best. 
Everybody ought to have it.” Hundreds of notices equally 
eulogistic, are on our table, _. 





ay 


‘Tue Gret-Béoxs, this year, are unusually numervns, and 
most of them are very elegant. Lee & Shepard, df Boston, 
have an especially large and fime list. Among the most 
charming of their issues are “Gems of Genius,” being first- 
class wertengeevings, ¢ after celebrated pictures: “Drifting 
Round the Wotld,”' a ‘book’ for Boys, with two hundred 
wood-cuts; “ Live! Boys fm The Bitick Hilla,” by Arthur 
Morecamp; “A Strong Arm and A Mother's Blessing,” by 
Elizabeth Kellogg; “The Danbury, Boom,” by G. J. M. 
Bartley: “How I Found It, North and. South ;” “Ego,” by 
Henry M. French; and numerous others, all more or less 
illustrated. 


Pracock’s Featuers make very elegant screens. Or, if 
sewn on velvet, with the eyes overlapping each other, they 
come in, quite tastefully, as frames round a velvet back- 
ground for china, pictures, or glags. Orthey look well, as a 
border, for a velvet portiere, especially if it is green, Many 
ladies put them in high jars, mixed with bullrushes, or 
grasses, and so ornament the corners of rooms. One of the 
most effective screens made of them is a fire-screen, using 
the head, heart; and ‘feathers, and represéhting the bird 
standing with outstretched 

, Vou. LXXIX.— a 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, 1 vol.,12mo. New 
} York: D. Appleton & Co. Somebody has called this, not in- 


) aptly, a novel without a plot,and a romance without a hero. 


Readers who take it up, expecting an ordinary work of 
fiction, will be very much disappointed. ‘There is almost no 
story ; the characters crowd each other to excess; anachron- 
; isms abound ; the impossible is dealt in, with all that Oriental 
magnificence, which has distinguished the author through- 
out his whole career. On the other hand, the book has this 
merit, that, dealing with what is called high society, it is 
written by one familiar with such society; for D’Israeli has 
not only lived with dukes, but nas created dukes: he is not 
describing, as so many have triéd to do, a social circle, into 
which he has never been admitted. To those who are 
familiar with English politics, between 1830 and 1850, “En- 
dymion” will be especially entertaining, for such can read 
between the lines. Tliere are sketches of different notabili- 
ties in politics and social life: and some of the sketches 
show a subtle analysis not equalled even by Balzac or 
Thackeray. Lord Montfort is'a case in point. The late 
Marquis of Hertford is supposéd to have furnished hints 
for this character. But neithé? this, nor any other, can be 
called'a real portrati, though nearly every one suggésts some- 
thikg in somé rémarkable individual: this the Emperor 
Napoleon ; that, the Empress Eugenie; this, Lord Palmer- 
ston; that, Lord Melbourne; this, perhaps, Thackeray; 
Chat, tay Normanby: this, Bismarck; that, Cardinal 

The , Put into the mouths of these 
actors, ar are not, however, alWays those of D’Israeli. The 
object of the author seems to have been to bring out the 
salient features of the period, and hence the great crowd of 
characters: hence also the freedom with which they discuss 
politics, religion, social science, almost everything. Here and 
theré, we hear, however, the voice of the writer, like that 
of an old Greek chorus, rising warningly over all, with a 
runfiing it of the unfolding drama. The book is 
certainly sui generis, ‘Néverthéléss, it is very remarkable ; 
is full of crisp sayings; always amusing; and if read from 
the right point of view, even instructive. 

My Hero. By Mrs. Forester, 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. In the dearth of really good new 
novels, we kre glad of the re-publication of this excellent 
fiction. It is a love story, but not too sentimental: not more 
so’ thati the “Initials” for example: and we can sincerely 
recommend it to anyone who wishes a delightful novel. 
It is printed, too,.in clear, good-sized type, that will not hurt 
the eyes; and is published at a reduction from the original 
price, which ts another point in its favor. 

Home Sweet Home. By John Howard Payne. With Designs 
by Miss L. B. Humphreys. 1 vol., small 4to. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; In many respects, this pretty little volume reminds 
us of “ Drifting,” noticed in our last numbep. The size of 
the page, the type, and the general character, are the same. 
\Nor ane its illustrations inferior.. Few poems have ever been 
so popular as “ Home Sweet Home ;” and every_admirer of it 
will be glad ‘to see it in so, beautifal a setting. 


Mareo Polo: By George Makepeace Towle. 1 vol., 12mv, 
Boston: ‘Lee & Shepard. We have here an excellent digest of 
the famous book of travels and adventures of Marco Polo, 
the Venetian merctiant, who, in the thirteenth century, 
travelled, and traded in India and China. The work has 
been compiled for young persons; but is so well done that 
older Ones, ven, can read’ it With profit. 

From Madge To Margatet: By Carroll Winchester. 1 vol. 
12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. A story of American life, 
with a good deal of local color. The characters are well 
discrithinated, and have the fidelity of photographs. The 
plot is interesting. More than all, the moral is excellent, so 
that the book can safely be put into the hands of your 
| daughters. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Never Was Such Ungntuiry in the praises “ Peterson * 
receives, this year. “I intend to take it as. long as I live,” 
writes one old subscriber. Another says: “Your new 
number, just received, is awfully nice,” Says another: “I 
have taken your magazine for twenty years.” Still another: 
“T have been taking the magazine for eighteen years, and 
cannot do without it.” A subscriber, sending us a club, 
writes: “One of my club is an old lady of eighty-two years: 
she says she cannot spare her ‘Peterson.’” Another club 
comes, with this word from the sender: “This makes the 
twenty-seventh year I have sent you a club.” A new sub- 
scriber in 1880, renews, and says: “ The cheapest and best I 
have ever seen.” Another writes to us: “I have taken sey- 
eral magazipes, but like it better than any other.” And ap 
old subscriber remits, and tells us: “This makes the twenty- 
seventh year of my subscription,” We have hundreds of 
such letters. And what proves the general agreement with 
these opinions, is the fact, we have: th ds of additional 
subscribers. This, notwithstanding the unprecedented list 
we had in 1880. In fact, for 1881, everybody, that is every 
lady—which means the same thing—is taking “ Peterson.” 

Pror. GASKELL Requests us to ask our subscribers to 
write him immediately, should they fail to get a prompt 
response. Among the thousand orders, he is now receiving 
for his Compendium, are some without the full post-office 
address.. Of course he must wait for further informations, 
before he can send the Compendium. 

“Science 1x Arp or THE Hovsewire,—Mending of all 
kinds of clothing, table and bed linen, ete., and elegant em- 
broidery, is now done on the Wilson Oscillating Shuttle 
Sewing Machine, without an attachment. Wonders will 
never cease in this age of progress.” —Scientific American, 





Horsrorp’s Actp Puospuate for abuse of alcohol, John 
P. Wheeler, M. D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have given it 
with present decided benefit, in a case cf innutrition of the 
brain from abuse of alcohol. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Mepican Borany—Or Tae Garpen, Frey’ and Forxst.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, ™. D. 
No. I.—Bourrerriy Weep.—Asciérias Toserosa. 

This plant is also known by the names of White Root, Pile 
‘Weed and Pleurisy Root, 

Nat. Ord.—Asclepiadacex. Gr. Aesculapius, to wliom the 
plant was dedicated. 

This plant is oue of the Milkweed family, but unlike all the 
other members, it does not emit a milky juice when injured 
or broken. It grows generally in bunches, stem about two 
feet high, hirsute or rough, usually oblique or leaning, with 
spreading branches ; leaves, thickly scattered along the stem, 
poftish and thickish, two to four inches long, oblong and 
lance-linear, on very short petioles., Umbels numerous, 
often forming corymbs on the curved branches: the heads of 
flowers presenting a beautiful bright cluster or umbel of rich 
orange color,—being of the same form as the other milk- 
weeds. Found growing in old sandy fields, fence rows, old 
neglected orchards, road sides, etc. Jt is a very showy 
‘species, and worthy of a place in the flower. garden. 

The root is the only part used in medicine, and is somewhat 
large, fusiform, fleshy ; brown externally, but white within. 
Hence one of its names, white root, 

This species of Asclepias is a fine diaphoretic, sedative in 
its character, diminishing both the volume and activity of 


the pulse. This article manifests ita. curative action mainly 
? upon the serous tissues, as the investing membranes of the 
lungs, heart, chest, etc., as the pleura, pericardium, perito- 
neum, etc. In cases of pleurisy, and pneum@nia after the 
§ stomach and bowels have been cleared by an emetic and 
purgative; surface cleansed by a warm bath, or hot water 
§ with soap, and a hot pack applied over the seat of pain, then 
; thers can plete the cure very frequently by giving 
five to ten drops of the fluid extract of pleurisy root, fre. 
quently, till every vestige of the disease is removed. In 
{ some cases, where the heart's action is very strong, a few 
) drops of aconite, or better, veratrum viride will be required in 
} addition. 
} It is one of those plants that mothers can safely employ, 
after physic or emetic, as the case may be, to break up acold, 
} catarrh, or even pleurisy, by giving a simple infusion of the 
} root freely, till it produces free perspiration. 
i It is more effectual in promoting the eruption in exanthe- 
matous fevers than spice wood and some other nauseous sub- 
stances sometimes resorted to by mothers in the country. It 
is a tonic also, especially useful in female, weakness; pains 
of the st h from flatul and indigestion. Infuse one 
ounce in a quart of hot water, and take half-teacupful 
several times during the day, Over thirty years ago, when 
the writer was practising medicine some fifty miles up the 
Delaware, he met with one of those intemperate, itinerant 
“ Doctors,” who. have certain specialties, and thus seek to earn 
whisky-money, Such was Doctor Hull, who possessed the 
reputation among a certain class on the east side of the river 
of curing hemorrhoids or piles ‘at an uniform fee of one 
dollar, His remedy was a sécret of course, but as it consisted 
of a bunch or package of whitish roots, generally of recent 
gathering, it was known that he must procure them in the 
neighborhood. One of my friends applied to him for the 
“remedy,” which the doctor furnished him the next mom- 
ing. He thereupon “shadowed” the old fellow, and discoy- 
ered him digging up the roots of the Asclepias tuberos, 
Butterfly weed, or Pleurisy root. 

His directions were to make a strong tea, drink freely till 
it proved laxative, and a cure would result. Like all other 
such vaunted specifics, however, the writer is constrained to 
say that this.too will fail—that it is far from being infallible 
in that troublesome affection. 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Ba Eve: as to this de; 


ent must be sent 
to GEORG: N, MARBLENEAD, 


All communica- 
tions are to be headed: “For Prrenson’s.” All aro invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~@e 


No, 94,—Apmangrioat, Drvzsion, 
QVADBEFI(DGEBO 
AiB 


Somerset, Ohio, W. V. Hyrsvs. 


No. 95.—Numentcar Ewroma. 


My whole, composed of twenty-seven letters, is found in 
, the Ten Commandments. 
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My 22, 16, 7, 14 is an officer in a ship. 
My 19, 1, 6, 26, 11, 18 is used in sewing. 
My 17, 23, 5,8 is a part of speech. 
My 15, 16, 10, 12 is a float. 
My 21, 23, 6; 27 is @ pronoun in the possessive case. 
My 25, 14, 16, 6, 19, 8 is a place on which a fire is kindled. 
My 22, 2, 24, 13 is an insect. 
My 9, 14, 16, 15 is a number of months, 
My 20, 4, 22, 14 is a place of residence. 
Mass, 


No. 96.— WHEEL Poste, 


The hub is a letter to be found in coke. 

And is the first, not last, of every spoke. 

My first, a rade and rustic man. 

Ignite my-second and you can 

Prevent him from becoming my third. 

He'll snatch my fourth from his head,, I’ve heard, 

And hur! it inside: my fifth like a boy, 

As with sixth, a little short curl he doth toy. 

If seventh and eighth you correctly will call, 

You need not with grief turn your back to the wall. 

Now the felloes read, with four double ells, 

And the answer to this you surely can tell. 
Whitehall, Mich, Cuantortse E. Patmer. 


Anewers Next Month. 


Answers TO Pu2zzLEs IN, THE JanvARY Number. 
No. 91, 
Cc— LOT——H 
B——ORE+{— Di! 
S—TEA-—M 
ay 
No. 92. 
ERYTHRBRONIUM 
AGNUSCASTUS 


No. 93, 
caer 
PAT 
PATES 
PATHWAY 
TEWEL 
SAL; 
Y 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


SPS a Sienna Sorter Se Aye 
practical housekeeper. 





MEATS. 

Trish Stew—(1.) Cut up into cutlets about three pound of 
the best end of a neck of mutton, saw off the chine bone, 
and trim off the fat; season the cutlets well with pepper and 
talt, and put them with the bones into a stewpan ; just cover- 
ing them with cold’ water ; stew gently for half-an-hour, re- 
move from the fire, skim the fat from the gravy, and then 
return it with the chops into the stewpan ; add about ¢ight 








} potatoes cut in halves, four onions sliced, a couple of tur- 


nips, and one and-a-half pints of either stock or water; 
cover the stewpan, and simmer gently for one-and-a-half to 
two hours. Serve with tlie potatoes in the centre of the 
dish, the cutlets arranged all round, and with the onions and 
gravy poured over. (2) For a more economical stew, take 
the scrag of mutton, together with any trimmings, bones, 
ete:; from the best end. To one pound of meat put two 
pounds of old potatoes, peeled and cut in pieces, with two 
ouions sliced, pepper and sajt, cover with cold water or weak 
stock, and simmer gently for a couple of hours: when half 
doné add afew whole potatoes, and when the ingredients 
are well amalgamated skim off superfluous fat, aril serve 
very hot. 

Hashed Mutton.—¥ry an onion, chopped, with some butter 
till it is browned, add a tablespoonful of flour, and one-and- 
a-half or two gills of stock with a few cloves, some whole 
pepper, salt to taste, a teaspoonful of walnnt catsup, half 
that quantity of Worcester sauce, and a tablespoonful of 
tomato sauce; stir the whole together, let it boil once or 


twice, and strain it into a aaucepan. When cold, lay the 


pieces of mutton in it with this sauce, and place the sauce- 
pan by the side of the fire, so that the contents are very 
gradually heated; shake the saucepan occasionally, but 
never let the hash boil. Serve with sippets of bread fried 
in butter. 

Italian Pork ‘Cheese: Supper Dish—Chop, not very fine, 
two pounds lean pork with one pound inside fat; strew over 
and mix thoroughly with them three teaspoonfuls of salt, 
nearly half as much. pepper, a-half teaspoonful of mixed 
parsley, thyme, and sage (and sweet basil, if it can be pro- 
cured), all mixed extremely small. Press the meat closely 
and evenly into a shallow tin,and bake it in avery gentle 
oven from an hour to an hour and-a-half. It is served cold, 
in slices, Should the proportion of fat be considered too 
much, it can be diminished on a.second trial, 

VEGETABLES, 

Rice Oroquettes.—Boi} half-pound best rice in one pint and- 
a-half of milk and a tablespoonful of butter. Put the milk 
on cold; when it comesto a boil set it where it will only sim- 
mer until soft, then add quarter-pound white sugar and the 
grated rind of a lenion and the yolks of five eggs. Stir all 
the.time until it thickens ; do. not let it boil. Spread it out 
on a dish, and when quite cold form into small balls or 
squares; dip them into beaten egg and then into bread 
crumbs twice; lay them one by one into a wire basket, 
which putin.a pan of boiling lard; fry a light brown; 
drain well, and sift powdered sugar over them. 


Hominy.—This should be washed, and then soaked for ten 
or twelve hours before cooking. ‘Then it can either be 
simply boiled in milk or water for four or five hours, and 
served either with sugar or with salt; if boiled in water, a 
small piece of butter added to it, after it has been well 
drained isan improvement. It can be used in the pjace of 
Oswego or rice to make shapes to eat with fruit or jam; and, 
with or without the addition of egg, can be treated like any 
other farinaceous food that is used to make milk puddings 
for children. 


_ To Boil Ounions,—Peel medium-sized white onions and let 
them stand in cold water,one hour; then: put them into 
boiling water and boil fifteen minutes, pour out this water 
and put in more boiling water, and cook till soft; then pour 
off the water and put in alittle milk ; season with butter and 
salt, and let them cook in the milk about five minutes; 
thicken the gravy with a little and water. This way 
of cooking will take away the teste of the onions, 
making them tender outside as inside. 


Potato Chipt:—Pect @ raw potato ‘as apples are peeled, let 
the patings be as near aé possible the same thickness, and let 
them bé’ as ee Dry them thoroughly in a 
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cloth, put them in the frying basket, and plunge it in boiling » When hard, it is fit for use, and will be found excellent for 

hot lard. When the chips are a golden color drain them ; whitening the hands. 

well in front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt over them,and; 7 Raise the Pile of Velvet When Pressed. Down.—Cover a hot 

serve round the beef. 3 smoothing-iron with a wet cloth, and hold the velvet firmly 
Potatoes.—A la Mattre d Hétel—Knead,an ounce of butter ; over it; the vapor arising will raise the pile of the velyet 

with the juice of half a lemon, white pepper and salt to } with the assistance of shaking it a little. 

taste, and a small quantity of parsley freed from moisture, 

and minced very finely. Put this on a hot dish, and on it 

place a quantity of plain boiled new potatoes. 


DESSERTS. 


IN-DOOR PASTIMES. 
Batter Pudding.—' wi e a batter pudding being 3 

light is not to fe yf wah — Two eggs, two. table- 3 How To Grow An Acorn In WAret.—A hyacinth vase, 
spoonfuls of flour, one of butter, and a breakfastcypful of } oF, failing that, a pickle jar, is the best-shaped glass to use 
milk. Beat the butter to a cream, beat the eggs, add a little ; for the purpose. Chodse a fine, healthy-looking acorn, and 
white sugar, and for a change the grated rind of a lemon; } crochet with moderately Coarse cotton a little network case 
put in the flour and milk, and beat all together. Pour the $ just large enough to*hold it. “Take off'the cup and put the 
mixture into a buttered shallow dish, and bake twenty min- 3 acorn into this littls bag ‘point downwards, closing it at the 
utes in a sharp oven. It may also be baked in common } top, and making a loop of cotton or'chain stitch about two 
saucers instead of a dish, when the puddings should be } inches long (more or less according to the depth of the 
doubled up when turned out, so as to form semi-circles on 3 bottle) to hang it up by. Cut a narrow’ piece of wood of 
the dish, and sifted sugar strewn over them. It is not uni-? such a size that it will lie across the top of the jar without 
versally known that putting sugar with batter before baking } slipping in, pass it through the:loop; and thus hang the 
or boiling makes it heavy. Snow is a good substitute for } 9°"? point downwards in the: glass, which must have just 
eggs; buttermilk, if moderately fresh, is preferable to new } so much water in it that the tip of the acorn scarcely touches 
milk ; and making a thin batter and boiling it from seven to ; t Keep'the bottle in'a dark cupboard until the scorn has 
ten minutes in a ‘saucepan (stirring it the whole time,) for } sprouted, and them put it in the ‘light, just as you would a 
either boiled or’ baked batter, makes it light, and is an} »¥acinth, being’ careful to Keep the water always at the 
equiyalent for half the quantity of eggs generally used, and } —" level. If ' properly: managed, it: will live for a ‘long 
may be substituted for eggs when they are scarce. In cool } ys pte sng ep. Ghplllor hawt attic “ghdate tke 
weather batter for pancakes is better mixed the day before. ; maak, — es ane dus veunthig ‘uti Godienry 
Bread-Crumb _Pudding—Make a quantity of bread-crumbs $ sweet 'chéstaut ‘in water, giving it occasionally, by way éf 
by rubbing the crumbs of a stale loaf through a wire sieve; } manure, one drop of ammoiia (sal volatile.) I cannot say 
put a pint of milk and one ounce fresh butter into a sauce- ; 


$ whether the same stimulant would sditan acorn. It is quite 
pan on. the fire, with sugar to taste, and the thin rind of a; 4. years since my chestnut was first started, and it seems 


prow if wane gh rc Betsegg et agg quite strong end healthy, but of comrse very tiny, being only 
stew —— mo © uae 3 ck porridge is o} about six inches above the sufface of the water. A potato is 





tained; turn it out into a basin.’ “When cold, remove the 
lemon-rind, and stir in one by one the y olks of four eggs, 
mix well, then stir in the whites of ‘two eggs, beaten up to a 
stiff froth, and a small quantity of candied citron-peel,cut 
very thin. Have a plain mould, buttered and_bread- 
erumbed very carefully all over, pour the composition into 
it, and bake it about half-en-hour. Serve cold, with fruit 
or wine sauce, 

Ctecr Pudding Sauce —Make « little arrowroot with water, 
in which a sufficient quantity of sugar and a little lemon 
peel has been boiled, and add a glass of sherry. The sauce 
may be flavored with vanilla, or anything else preferred 
instead of the lemon: peel; A very good wine sauce for pud- 
dings may be made with good melted butter, sweetened to 
taste, and a glass of wine added, which should be made quite 
hot, but not allowed to boil. 

TOILET AND SANTTARY. 


For Blceding at the Nose——Move the jaws vigorously as if 


eating very hard. In the case of a child, a wad of paper} 


should be placed in its mouth, and the child instructed to 
chew it hard. It is the motion of the jaws that stops the 
flow of blood. This remedy is so very simple that many 
will feel inclined to laugh at it, but it has néver been known 
to fail in a single instance, even in very severé cases. 

Paste for Chapped Hands, and which will preserve them 
smooth by constant use. Mix quarter-pound unsalted hog’s 
lard, which has been washed in common water, and then in 
rosewater, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs, and a large 
spoonful of honey. as much fine oatmeal or almond- 
paste as will work 


For Whitening the A wineglass of eau de Cologne 


3 well worth the trouble of growing in water, and should be 
$ managed exactly like a hyacinth. From every cye will 
; start a miniature | potato) plant, .and even tiny tubers will 
> form underneath, It will not last so long as.either an acorn 

or a chestnut; asisoon-asthe nourishment contained in the 
$ tuber is exhausted, and the new ones are formed, it will 
gradually wither away. This experiment is a particularly 
$ interesting one to carry out, showing as it does, in broad 
¢ daylight, the growth and development of*the potato, the 
; greater part of which’ takes place underground in ordinary 
: circumstances. 

A carrot grown in sand. is, if well managed, a highly 
ornamental object. A good-sized and perfectly healthy root 
must be chosen, and if it has begun to shoot at the top, so 
much the better. Cut off quite eyeply just the crown of the 
carrot and place it on the top of the pot full of sand, cover- 
ing the outer edge of it with a little more sand, so that the 
leaves look as if they spring directly from it. Moisten it 
well, and keep it in the dark until it has begun to sprout; 
be careful to keep it damp, and to move it into the light 
directly the leaves appear. If the cultivation is successful, 
an ornament pretty enough for any room will be the resuit, 
and which will have, to a novice, the ce of @ pat of 
ferris: ‘Another experiment, not quite’ 80 drnamental, but 
none the less carious, may be made with e turnip, which, 
like the acorn and carrot, must be as sound as possible, 
Clean the outside, taking care mot to injure the part from 
whence the leaves spring, Cut a piece off the bottom, and 
scoop out the inside, go that you havea hollow cup. Fasten 
; string or wire to it, po that it can be hung to a peg upside 
; down. Fill the cavity, and keep it filled with.water. Ins 

short time the leaves will begin to sprout, and will curl up 





and one of lemon juice strained clear. . Scrape two cakes of } round the ball of the turnip, forming a pretty little hanging 
brown Windsor soap to e powder, and mix well in a mould, } basket. Care must be taken to shift it occasionally, so thst 
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FASHIONS FOR .REBRUARY. 


eee 
each side in turn is exposed to the light, or it will grow { 
igregularly. “These are only ¢ few of the many experimenty 
of this sort that may be made. Each and all point out their 
own particular botanical lesson, and no doubt much more is } 
still to he learnt by careful and patient observation and ex- 
periment, 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fra, 1-—ReceetioN-Deess of Brack VELyset anp YEuow 
garm—The front of the dress is of black. striped velvet, on 
po ground; the train at the back is of black, yelvet, 
with a narrow black and yellow plaiting. The paniers are 
of yellow satin, trimmed with white laco.. The corsage ia of 
black velvet, with yellow satin vest and sleeves, and trimmed 
with white. - lace, Fichu, of white net and. broad point 
Cegprit lace. 

Fie. u.—Canriace-Dress oF GREEN SILK, trimmed with 
broad knife-plaited ruffle, above. which is a wide band. of 
embroidery. The cloak is of forest-green velvet, trimmed 
with fringe/and lere, and a heavy gimp ornament down the 
back. Bonnet of green silk, trimmed with green plush and 
feathers. 

Fic. 11.—WAtkING-Daxss or BEar-CoLdred Camet’s Harr. 
—The under part has two. .wide gide-plaited. flounces; the 
upper part opens in. front,over. the ruffle, is trimmed with a 
rich gimp, crosses to the right side, and is simply looped 
behind. The basque is longer at the back then in. front, and 
has a deep pointed piece, which is shirred closely below the 
waist, but more loosely about the neck, 

Fig. 1v.—F ventyc-Dress or Lieut Buug Sum, ayp Biye 
axp Wuire Brocape.—The front of the skirt is Jaid in kilt- 
plaits; the train at the back has @,wide box-plaited ruffle. 
A sarf-like drapery of the, plue and white , brocade is 
trimmed with white lace, and tied with blue bows,and ends 
in front. Ends of the brocade are fastened with .bows. of 
ribbon, near the bottom of ,th8 skirt. The deep copt-basque ° 
is of the brocade, low in the, neck at front, but high on the 
shoulders, with very short sleeves. The coat-basque, opens 
at the back, where the blue silk pkirs is caught up in puffs, 
with bows of ribbon. 


Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress or Buack Brocape AND ORIMsoN 
Sarix.—The back, of the dress. is in the princess form, and 
made entirely of the black brocade, except the narrow frills 
of crimson satin knife-plaiting at the bottom. The front 
opens over a crimson satin net, which extends down and 
forms revers, which turn back on the | brocade. Large 
crimson gimp ornaments are placed at the bottom of the 
revers, and one is-lined with blatk, forming’a ‘pocket on the 
right side. The front of the skirt is of crimson satin, shirred 
down the middle: Collar and cuffs’of'the satin. Cap of 
white lace, trimmed with crimson satin ribbon. : 


ios. vi, AND vit.—Waxkiya-Dress (Back anp Front) or 
Dank Green Casumerr,—The under-skirt is of dark green 
and blue plaid cashmere, and is Kilt-plaited, The tunic is 
edged with a frill, and puffed at the back, while in fropt 
eh ae ek the green cashmere, The bodice 
is'eep'all round, with a yoke and a waist-band; the 
lining of the hood and the neck#a qre c of Pete ok. 
colors of the skirt. 


Fras, vit, AND 1xX.—PALETOR, Gtaent ane Base) sae etl 
Croru.—The basque is added below the waist, and is machine- {. 
#itched around the edge ; the paletot, is fastened at one side 
with large buttons,.the same kind of which orpament the 
pockets and back. The collar and cuffa are of seal fur. ..The 
dress is of seal-brown , Atoka bits ea tcown colored 
lighter shade of brown, vith seal-brown colored 
feathers. 


ef artarons. ov Ware, Mugum, edged with, deep 
of wide Hamburg embroidery. ot 


——— eee 








Fic. X1,—SLEEVE SLASHED AT THE ELZow, with puffings. 

Fig. xu1-—-Sieeve Gatuegep Leneruwise, the gatherings 
separated with beaded gimp. COufis and bow of ribbon. 

Fro. xnr.—Princess Cutmise; trimmed around the bottom 
with tucks and embroidered ruffie. Narrower ruffle around 
the neck and sleeves. These chemises are very nice for stout 
persons, as they do away with much superfluous material, 
but should not be made too tight. 

Fig. x1v.—NiGut-Drsss, trinimed with embroidery. 

Fie. xv.—Ooinan, Pock#r anp Currs or Biack VELVET, 
embroidered in gold thread. Colored satin, painted with 
flowers, would be equally beautiful. 

Fie. xvi.—Roman Apron or Gr/.y HoLiann, with a pattern 
embroidered in ¢ross-stitch, with red marking or darning 
cotton. 'The fringe cai bemade of coarse linen thread, or 


the apron can be of very coarse-linen or crash, and the fringe 
made in that way. 


Fit. xylt.—Basy .Pewisse or Princess Snare, made of 
flannel-finished piqué. The cape, frill, cuffs and pocket are 
vandyked and buttonholed at the edge, 


Pic. xvut.—Hovse-Dress oF Buack Sattn Brocnt.—The 
design should be large, as smaller figures look insignificant. 
The bottom of the skirt is\ornamented with a narrow frill of 
plain black satin, and the front with a jabot of lace.’ The 
train is: plaited at.the back, and fails plain without any 
draping. The cuirass-body is trimmed with lace to match 
the. skirt, At the back the basque has small coat-skirts, 
which are trimmed with lace. 

Fie. xrx.—Hovsr-Dress or Ware Camet’s Hark, worn 
over a black velvet trained skirt, which is made perfectly 
plain. The camel's hair dress buttons down the back with 
silver buttons, and it‘ is draped with a silver buckle. The 
bottom’ of thetkirt, cuffs and band at the neck, are embroid- 
ered in a wild-rose pattern with crewels. 


GENERAL REMARKS,— Woolen dresses are almost universally 
worn on the street; and the colors are so softand beautiful, 
and the combinations with silk, velvet, or plush so very 
stylish, that they look even more elegant than costumes 
made entirely of silk. Black dresses are very fashionable, 
even for quite full dress, but, strango to say, black silk is 
less. worn than formerly. Not so lang ago, and for years 
previously, a black silk was regarded as an jal item in 

8 wardrobe; it was the one safe investment, about 
which there could be no mistake when the fear of being 
over-dregsed, or not sufficiently “got up ” was the question 
ef the moment. The reason of its temporary disappearance, 
we believe, is that silk lacks that lustre or sheen which 

Fashion now affects in satin, and neither does it possess the 
dull finish of the fine woolen materials, which are likewise 
in.vogue, But it must not be supposed that, because black 
silk ig suffering from a partial eclipse, black costumes are 
not in favor; on the contrary, bla¢k camel's hair, black 
cashmere, and black cloth costumes are all worn, and black 
lustrous Bengaline, satin de, Lyon, velvet (in all varieties,) 
brightened by iridescent beads of gay-colored plush or shaw]- 
patterned silks, are regarded as stylish dresses. The style of 
making dresses has varied but little. Everything is modified 
to suit individual taste. Long cogt-basques, with vests; 
postillion bodices; round waists with ‘belts, waists pointed 
back and front, are all equally worn, Let the stont. person 
avoid the round waist, with the belt, and the very slender 
one avoid the long, tight-fitting basque. But gur many en- 
gravings of the fashions give all the newest styles. 

, Of course, this late in the season, there is nothing. espe- 
pecially, new. to. be chronicled in the fashion for mantles, 
cloaks, bonnets and hata: we must wait for the fine, soft days 
of spring for that, As yet, long cloaks and sacques are most 
popular; and favor is equally divided between large hats 
{andthe smaller round hats, or toque., And between the 











- whole effect being exceedingly rich amd ‘beautiful. 
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(sOUR! PARTS LETTER. 





small cap-shaped bonnet and the fanchen, or three-cornered 
handkerchief shape, and the larger (though not very large) 
scoop bonnet, the becomingness is all that is to be considered, 
For, what remains to say, we refer to our Parisian lester, 
below. hee , 


7 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. { 

For street wear, a soft silyer-gray appears to ‘be the most 
stylish shade. It blends, .welk with the ever popular shades 
of scarlet,and is especially elegant in combinations, whereof 
plush forms the chief basis, Thus, a Parisian leader of 
fashion recently appeared in silver-gray India. cashmere and 
plush, The waist was a long, plain, tight basque, bordered 
with a band of the plush, another band of the same material 
passing up the front to the throat, and having a row of 
large sitk buttons set on'either side’ ‘The skirt, of ordinary 
cashmere; was draped ii full loopings behind, parting in 
front so as to show a plain underskirt of the plush; and 
trimmed up either side of the parting with three bias inch- 
wide folds of silyer-gray satin, The bonnet, of capete form, 
was composed of folds of silver-gray plush, and was deeo- 
rated with three small ostrich plumes of the. same shade. 
Inside the brim was set a narrow plaiting of sca:let satin. 
The wide strings were of silver-gray satin, lined with scarlet. 
Thie severely simple and tasteful toilette was universally 
admired. ’ 

I am happy to be able to state that the gig-top bonnets (that 
adjective is aliteral translation of the French epithet) are rap- 
illy disappearing. The eccentric and dashing among the Paris- 
ian ladies wear in preference the Henri Deux toques, or the 
Reuben hats, in plush. A very odd circ’ ance to note this 
season is the almost total! disappearance of cial flowers, 
both from ball dresses and bonnets. Occasionally they are 
to be seen in shaded velvet on a Very 
for instance, I was shown, yesterday, a bon: the 


shape, composed of a network of dark dlue e ‘i 


draped handkerchief, over the frame be! and, 
long scarf strings in front, fortied of the same 

In the front of this bonnet, which fitted elosely;arot 
face, was placed a row of nasturtions, in shaded v 


capote and fanchon bonnets‘ aré ‘niuclrqworm in 
shapes by the more elegant of the Parisian ladies, 

The long cloaks that dre so fashionable this wintemare 
now seen in black sat, brocaded’with leaves and flo 
old gold color, in a set pattern, that is to woven in a de- 


sign expressly adapted to the purpose. | is usually § 


continued down the back and over the ina rich 
massing of foliage and flowers, smaller fi; ! being dotted 
over the ground-work, The sleeves are composed of three 
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cists ‘in pasting a broad, flat braid’ in front of the braided 
knot behind, #o a8 to make it more voluminous in front. A 
half-circle of flat flowers of moderate size, such as crimson, 
or “pink roses, or china-asters is then placed around this 
bfaid; so as to decorate the back part of the head. This new 
coiffure has, as yet, been worn only by married: ladies, 
fashion still prescribing the severely simple style of coiffuro 
for young girls, and, indeed, as much as possible for every- 
one, °° , ‘ Pe she 

« The latest adjunct to’a lady's demi-toilette, consists in a 
band composed: of ‘violets, set between two ruffies of Breton 
lace, and extending from the wearer's throat nearly to her 
waist, | It will be extremely dressy and pretty for watering- 
place wear, The newest fans are’ in gold chain-stitch em- 
broidery ‘on black net, mounted on tertoise-shell sticks. 
Fans in brilliant-hued satins; embroidered with gold and 
silver, and colored silks, are also much in vogue for opera, 
or dinner: wear, The satit ground-work’ must match the 
wearer's dress.,, The sticks.are in black wood, richly carved, 
and set off with gilding. 

Lycy H. Hoopsr. 





, SHILDBEN’S FASHIONS. 
Fie. @Gint's Coat or Cuvexep Crorn, in two shades of 
is double-breasted, and the bows, pocket flaps, 
collar, are of brown silk; Muslin cap, trimmed 
withbréwn ribbon, and worn over a brown silk quilted 


Fig. RL’s Pateror or Srrirep Gray Oxorn, lined 
with silky. and stitched with gray silk. It is double- 
trimmed with large bono buttons. In front is 
ai collar, but at the back are three small collars. 
Gray plush beaver, trimmed with red plush. 

Fre, 111.—Bor's Burr or Dank Pium-Cotorep Cxrorn.—The 
trousers reach to just below the knee. The blouse-jacket is 
trimmed with “ frog” ornaments. 

Fre. 1v.—Tam 0’ BuanTER CaP.—Plush velvet, or cloth 
may be used, r : ' 






Fie, v.—Lronarpdo Da Vincr CAr.—'This cap thay be made 
4, of any fleecy material, or even of dirk-colored satin, or 


These caps are very fastiionable for children and 
peg peer megs made at home by a person 
tate. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
¢ Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi- 
yer, at the lowest possible rates, Special attention is given 
to article purchased ; and the list includes Ladies’, Genile- 


plaited raffles of black Igee, and the white garment is} eA ‘Childrews' Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
trimmed with black sewing silk fringe, intermixed with oldf' TOW, Miristmas Presenta, Birthday Presents, etc. 


gold ‘color. . Such @iwarp is; however, too showy for 
thing but carriage wear. the 


are seen sometimes of portentious size. Crabs of 

monds are now very fashionable for brooches, and are mere 
worn than were the diamond spiders, which, having the mip- 
fortune to be costly am@ frightful at the same time, failed 


fence, while in white enamel a handpost at one side ap- 
nounces The Read ‘to Good Luck. Diamonds are much 
more worn in demi-toilette than they used tobe, and fash- 
jonable ladies now wear them to the theatrajjut never on 
any daylight occasion; that would be cousidg@ned the height 
of bad taste in Paris, ; ay 

A new-and yery prettyndditiontetherclassic coiffure con- 


PRP RROD AO 


wishing dresses, ‘cloaks, saeques, ulsters, and underwear, 


ae 3 by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
In the Way of jewelry, gold pigs are still very popular, ama ; 
massefdia- 


‘giving general directions as'to material and color, wilt be promptly 


¢ 
$ adtendéd to. \ 


‘Phee tidvtritiise eke iy Shar ‘cilioN rd’ ltl) thet’ orders 
to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large 
number who hate been served since it ‘has been established, in the 


-utterly to strike the #aste cf fernimine fashion. A comical } saving ef money, time, and trouble. 
design for a lace-pin, is that of a gold pig leaping over a { 


Samples furnished, only on receiptof 25 cents, Circulars, con- 
taining full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing for 
them. Address all communications to 

' WRB. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BZ In remitting, get a Post-Ofice order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or Now. York ; ¥f these oantiot be had, then register your 
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STRAUSS*t it 


Pronounced by critics as Pisses hen rage 


at Balls and Parties. Sent on receipt of 15 cta. 


Hektograph Co., Publishers, 22 Church 8t., 
New Yerk, 
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ANDEL’S MESSIAH, 50 CENTS. 
Many other Oratorios * 50 cts. 
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E NUMBER PERAS AT $1.00 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional strength 
of its perfume are the peculiar fascina- 
tions of this luxurious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of home 
or foreign manufacture. 








THE MANUFACTURERS HAVE RECEIVED 


6 MEDALS OF HONOR 


¢ Philadelphia, 1876; - Paris, 1878; 
) Am. Institute, 1880, &., &., &. 


aes Is fey Byte 2 AND rae ll oop PRAISED, BEING FAR 
ROUS PLASTERS, couGH REMEDIES, 


8 &o, pac. FoR Lasts ax "Weak Back, SrtNat 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, Proprietors, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
21 Platt St., New York. ~ 
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The Second Volume of ete det W Be nie 
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te honda alo PPOND & CO., 


25 Union Square, N. Y. 
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UNDER iy } FORM OF A JELLY C. 
PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLUTELY PUR Wann? CONCE PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 


RATED, AND VCe RCE ASS SHAPE. 
ALL Heo one. yAste Bee, AND OF Bay WHIGH HA See vie Py ip ae 
DELIGHTFCL web USE CREAM. .. ™ 
The mow value family family remedy known for the reatmens of wounds, tai sores, cu’ 
catarrh, ‘Y ai 
Tt eal the ee on. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup an iphtheria, ete ete. 


the and Profession, Scientists and Journals of all 
mag the world, as being the Best Rem: Known. 


Asan Vaseline is superior other ae et dis. Its marvellous ig and 
restoring excel everything else, ng ele, and tet rapid Uae place on the toilet. table, to Prag eon 
of the complexion 8, pomades, co: " power compounds, It will keep the skin clearer, 
OF thc hen teen ener Shan any cosmetic ever ‘Samed and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 

EV Ly rig URE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 

Vv. ‘ oe 
oul a .D CREA fO8  RRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 

VASEL CAMPHOR 1OR.—FOR PIMPLES, BLOTOHES, &c.. 25 CENTS, 

ASEL TOILET SOA EMOLLIENT, BL BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS}, 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THE 


ROYAL FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


These Extracts preserve to the highest degree the true 
flavors of ‘the fruit. For peculiar. delicacy and. richness, as 
well as graat strength and perfect purity. Surpassing in 
aroma and taste all other cooking flavors. 

As proprietors of the. Royal ‘Baking. Powder, We assure 
our that the same standard of excellence is adopted 

Flavoring Extracts as in th¢ Baking Powder 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














and indigestible. 

children it is invaluable. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. p Pie 

W. BAKER & CO,” a‘) i% 
Dorchester, Buse. eh is 
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MARCH-VOL. LXXIX. 


TERMS: 


TWO DOLLARS a-TEAR, 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANGE. — 
(Postage Pre-Paid by the Publisher.) 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR I88sI! 


CHEAPEST AND BEST!! 





> <> 


PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE 


—>— > <> >a 





TERMS. ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage 


Free,) TWO DOLLARS! 





UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $3.50 
3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.50 
4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $6.50 
6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 9.00 
10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 14.00 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $8.00 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free, ) 10.50 
12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 17.00 


ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM.— For either of these 
two clubs, we will send a copy of our new steel engraving, 


ye — — getting up the club, or our Quarto Illustrated 
1. 
AN TRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 


these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga- 


zine, pratis, for 1881, postage free, to the person getting up 
the club. 


BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING FOR 
PREMIUMS.—For either of these clubs, we will send both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1881, and either the en- 
graving, or the album, to the person getting up the club. 


s@> FOR LARGER CLUBS, STILL GREATER INDUCEMENTS. 


a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York. If 


In BDomstatinny, get 
neither of these can be M send Greenbacks or Notes of National Ban! 


your letter. Address, 


or Gold or Silver, In the latter case, register 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


4&@- Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









Tue Musical MARVELS. 


The Organi- 


a handeomer a 
















COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE, 


The permanence of the Bicycle, 
as a practical road vehicle, is an 
acknowledged fact, and thousands 
of riders are Sean 3 enjoying the 
delightful and health-giving exer- 
cise, The “Columbias” are care- 
fally finished in every particular, 
and are confidently guaranteed as 
the best value for the money at- 
tained in a Bicycle. Send 3-cent 
_ stamp for Catalogue, with price- 

e:. lists and full information. 


The Pope Mf’g Co. 
554 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


AN | ONLY DAUGHTER 


CURED OF CONSUMPTION 


When death was hourly expected, all remedies having 
failed, and Dr. H. James was experimenting with the man; 
herbs of Calcutta, he accidentally made a preparation whic 
cured his only child of CONSUMPTION. His child is now 
in this country, and enjoying the best of health. He has 
proved to Se world that Consumption can be posi- 
tively rmanently cured. The Doctor now 
prey 4 this anodes free, only asking two three-cent stamps 
to pay expenses. This herb also cures Night Sweats, Nau- 
sea at the Stomach, and will break up a fresh Cold in 
ay ad hours. Address, CR. ADDOCK & CO., 1082 
Race Street, Philadelphia, naming this paper. 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 
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NEW STYLES OF OUT-OF-DOOR DRESSES, 


















































- NEW STYLES OF IN-DOOR DRESSES. 


















































IN-DOOR DRESS. A JERSEY. CAPE AND COLLAR. 
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EMBROIDERED PANEL FOR SCREEN. NAME FOR MARKING. 
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FASHIONABLE JEWELRY. NEW STYLES OF PARASOLS. 



































SWEET LOVE OF MINE. 


SONG. 








As Published by SBP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St,, Philadelphia. 
T ah 7 
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Words by 8, M. fe <» “<y \\ Musid by FRED. COWEN. 
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NEW STYLES FOR BONNETS AND HATS. 
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